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Most,  if  not  all  of  us,  may  recall  a  very  early  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  sick-room,  disgusting  medicine  (very  likely  the 
almost  impossible  pill),  anl  in  due  time  the  necessary  agree¬ 
able  and  refreshing  aromatic  fumigation,  so  satisfactorv  to 
the  senses,  though  perhaps  not  equally  so  to  the  demands  of 
sanitary  science.  All  present  who  were  students  of  the  23d 
street  school,  in  the  days  of  the  late  Professor  of  Obstetrics, 
Dr.  Oilman,  will  remember  his  frequent  verbal  raids  upon 
all  sorts  of  things  he  did  not  like,  and  so  upon  perfumes, 
which  he  declared  were  much  in  favor  with  dirty  people,  or, 
as  he  had  it,  ladies  who  neglected  soap  and  water. 

Certainly  a  delicate  nose  is  a  proper  endowment  for  nurses 
and  physicians  ;  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  this 
time  Coleridge’s  body  and  soul  stinking  town  of  Cologne  has 
achieved  a  more  scientific  and  sanitary  relief  for  its  seventy 
well-defined  and  genuine  stinks  than  Eau  de  Cologne.  We 
have  to  do,  then,  with  something  to  the  purpose  of  life  and 
health.  Our  science  finds  in  animal  and  vegetable  decom¬ 
position,  in  putridity,  corruption,  rottenness,  something  not 
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odor,  more  than  offensive,  a  stage,  namely,  in  organic  changes 
at  which  infectious,  pestilential  germs  are  developed,  multi¬ 
ply,  increase,  and  fill  the  world.  It  finds  in  the  blood  tissues 
and  excretions  of  the  sick  with  infectious  diseases,  living 
matter  of  irregular  figure,  as  minute  as  the  tuoVtto-  of  an 
inch  and  less,  not  to  he  distinguished  in  itself  from  other 
living  matter  that  is  to  develop  into  the  normal  constituents 
of  blood  and  tissue,  but  endowed  with  a  power  of  multiplica¬ 
tion  in  the  individual  affected,  passing  the  computation  of 
arithmetic,  or  any  illustration  by  comparison,  so  that  with 
every  organ  invaded,  and  every  function  disordered,  life  is 
maintained  and  health  restored  only,  it  may  be,  by  that  same 
resisting  power  in  the  individual,  which  in  communities  guards 
so  large  a  proportion  even  from  attack.  I  say  resisting  power 
in  numbers  of  men,  because  these  disease  germs  are  given  off 
in  such  an  inconceivable  multitude,  that  we  may  say  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  pervaded  and  saturated  with  infection.  The 
history  of  the  recent  epidemic  among  horses,  travelling  round 
the  world,  illustrates  this  fact. 

It  is  not  because  we  are  not  exposed,  then,  that  we  are  not 
sick.  This  point  is  forcibly  made  by  Prof.  Beale  in  the 
observation  that  “  if  every  disease  germ  were  destroyed  to¬ 
morrow,  the  result  would  probably  be  far  less  favorable  to 
humanity,  than  if  every  organism  could  be  placed  under  the 
conditions  most  favorable  for  resisting  attack,  and,  therefore, 
under  circumstances  which  would  interfere  with  the  growth 
of  the  disease  germ,  which  at  length  would  die.”  And  then 
he  says  the  development  of  new  disease  germs  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  It  is,  then,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  well-defined 
aim  of  sanitary  science  and  administration  to  put  an  end  to 
the  causes  of  one-half  the  present  mortality,  for  that  is  due  to 
zymotic  diseases.  It  is  a  sufficiently  familiar  fact,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  these  disease  germs.  We  know  that  the  fumiga¬ 
tion  of  vessels  in  the  Lower  Bay  is  our  every-day  safeguard,  and 
that  we  have  little  or  no  fear  of  yellow  fever  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  infected  ship  will  come  up  to  our  wharves.  Why 
not  treat  a  house  in  which  is  one  sick  with  contagious  disease, 
say  small-pox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  etc.,  as  an  infected 
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house,  as  dangerous  in  the  built  up  portions  of  a  large  city  as 
an  infected  ship  ?  Take  one  disease,  scarlet  fever;  is  it  always 
to  he  permitted  to  remain  the  scourge  of  our  day  as  small-pox 
was  the  scourge  of  a  hundred  years  ago  ?  Why  not  destroy 
these  disease  germs  in  the  room,  in  the  bedding,  and  clothing, 
and  exact  a  sufficient  quarantine  of,  every  convalescent  from 
scarlet  fever.  Or  is  proof  wanted  of  the  power  of  any  agent 
in  our  hands  to  control  infections — to  destroy  their  power?  I 
believe  we  shall  have  it  on  just  as  large  a  scale  as  we  repeat 
the  following  experiments  : 

In  the  course  of  his  researches  on  the  Cattle  Plague  in  Eng:- 
and,  Mr.  Crooke  obtained  permission  to  try  certain  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  disinfecting  a  cattle-shed  in  which  several 
animals  had  died.  He  first  removed  outside  an  almost  mori¬ 
bund  animal,  cleared  away  the  litter,  and  washed  the  floor 
with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  “  The  walls, 
roof,  rafters,  etc.,  were  whitewashed  with  lime-water  plenti- 
fullv  mixed  with  carbolic  acid.  The  doors  and  all  ventilating: 
holes  were  then  stopped  up  with  hay,  and  a  pound  of  sulphur 
was  burnt  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  After  the  vapor  of  sul¬ 
phur  was  all  cleared  away,  the  diseased  beast  formerly  occu¬ 
pying  the  shed  was  tied  up  at  one  end,  and  a  healthy  animal 
was  fastened  near  the  door.  The  size  of  the  shed,  being  only 
15  feet  by  9  feet,  was  insufficient  to  prevent  the  animals 
touching  occasionally.  Directions  were  given  to  continue 
treating  the  sick  animal  as  hitherto,  and  give  the  healthy  one 
an  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  a-day  mixed  with  his  food.  The 
shed  daily  to  be  sprinkled  with  carbolic  acid  all  over  the  floor 
and  walls,  and  whitewashed  as  before  every  fortnight.  In  a 
few  days,  from  the  closeness  of  the  quarters,  actual  inocula¬ 
tion  of  the  healthy  animal  with  the  disease  might  be  said  to 
have  occurred,  for  the  hindquarters  of  the  healthy  beast  being 
soiled  with  the  alvine  discharges  from  the  diseased  one,  on 
one  occasion  the  former  was  seen  to  lick  the  part  so  smeared. 
Absolute  immunity  was  hardly  to  be  expected  now,  there¬ 
fore. 

“  Put  together  on  the  15th  February,  the  diseased  one  died 
on  the  21st,  and  was  replaced  by  another  diseased  animal ;  but 
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it  was  not  until  a  month  had  elapsed  that  the  healthy  animal 
showed  any  symptoms  of  sickness,  and  then  only  in  a  very 
mild  form,  recovering  in  a  few  days.” 

“  A  crucial  experiment  of  immense  value,  supplied  by  ac¬ 
cident,  hut  none  the  less  satisfactory  and  decisive,  was  tried 
by  Mr.  Crooke,  on  a  grand  scale,  on  a  farm  the  very  hot-bed 
of  cattle-plague.  The  cattle  were  divided  into  two  lots,  45  in 
disinfected  houses,  28  in  undisinfected  open  sheds.  The  dis¬ 
ease  was  communicated  to  each  lot  by  direct  inoculation  of 
the  virus.  Only  those  actually  inoculated  of  the  disinfected 
animals  fall  a  prey,  while  of  those  not  protected  by  disinfec¬ 
tion,  the  whole  are  quickly  destroyed  ;  and,  as  if  to  make  in¬ 
dubitable  proof  doubly  certain,  and  fix  the  eye  of  credit  on  the 
true  cause  of  such  results,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  remainder  of 
those  45  disinfected  animals,  being  unwisely  turned  out  to 
grass,  and  removed  from  the  protecting  influence  of  the  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  the  plague  attacked  and  killed  the  whole  of  them 
within  a  few  days.” 

The  effective  application  of  disinfectants,  in  the  practice  of 
medical  men,  of  course  is  not  so  simple  ;  we  cannot  do  with 
our  patients  as  with  a  herd  of  domestic  animals,  but  we  can 
recognize  the  truth  illustrated,  and  then  improvements  in 
method  will  be  sought  for  and  found.  It  is  this  very  point  of 
the  application  of  our  knowledge  of  the  power  of  disinfectants 
to  the  exigencies  of  myriad  sources  of  contagion,  itself  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  practically  measureless  reproductive  energy,  and 
as  diffusible  as  air  and  water,  that  prevents  us  from  seeing 
such  striking  demonstrations  as  the  above  experiments.  The 
forces  we  would  control  seem  so  little  under  our  observation 
or  modification,  that  perhaps  many  physicians  have  been 
tempted  to  doubt  all  disinfectants,  as  no  more  potent  than  the 
camphor  which  nervous  persons  carry  about  them,  and  to 
think  that  carbolic  acid,  in  a  fever- room,  is  good  only  because 
the  ignorant  attendants,  in  a  vain  confidence,  are  protected 
simply  from  their  own  fears. 

The  studies  of  the  epidemics  of  cholera  for  the  last  20  years, 
have  resulted  in  some  exact  knowledge  of  its  cause  and  mode 
of  propagation.  This  is  concisely  stated  by  Dr.  Simon  in  the 
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following  words  :  “  It  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  cholera, 
not  only  of  the  disease  in  its  developed  and  alarming  form, 
but  equally  of  the  slightest  diarrhoea  which  the  epidemic  can 
produce,  that  all  matters  which  the  patient  discharges  from 
his  stomach  and  bowels  are  infective,”  *  *  *  u  and  that, 

however,  they  are  comparatively  non-infective  at  the  moment 
when  they  are  discharged,  but  afterward,  while  undergoing 
decomposition,  these  fluids  acquire  their  maximum  infective 
quality  ;  that  if  they  be  cast  away  without  previous  disinfec¬ 
tion,  they  will  impart  their  own  infective  quality  to  the  excre- 
mental  matters  with  which  they  mingle  in  filth-sodden  earth, 
or  in  the  depositories  or  conduits  of  filth,  and  to  the  effluvia 
which  those  excremental  matters  evolve  ;  that  if  the  infective 
material,  by  leakage  or  soakage  from  drains  or  cesspools,  or 
otherwise,  gets  access,  even  in  the  smallest  quantity,  directly, 
or  through  porous  soil  to  wells  or  other  sources  of  drinking 
water,  it  can  affect,  in  the  most  dangerous  manner,  very  large 
volumes  of  water  ;  that  the  infective  influence  of  choleraic 
discharges  attaches  to  whatever  bedding,  clothing,  towels,  and 
like  things  that  have  been  been  imbued  with  them,  and  ren¬ 
der  these  things,  if  not  disinfected,  capable  of  spreading  the 
disease  in  places  whither  they  are  sent  for  washing  or  other 
purposes  ;  that  in  the  above  described  wrays,  even  a  single  case 
of  disease,  perhaps  of  the  slightest  degree,  and,  perhaps,  quite 
unsuspected  in  its  neighborhood,  may,  if  local  circumstances 
co-operate,  exert  a  terribly  infective  powTer  on  considerable 
masses  of  population.” 

In  one  word,  when  thus  active  and  diffused  we  have  an  epide¬ 
mic,  and  who  would  speak  of  disinfecting  an  epidemic  ?  Yet  all 
this  has  a  beginning,  and  see  how  precisely  its  initial  quantity 
of  force  may  be  calculated.  Professors  Pettenkofer,  Wunder¬ 
lich  and  Gruisenger  give  this  rule  :  “  use  25  grammes,  375 
grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  dissolved  in  water  in  the  privy  or 
stools  of  each  person  daily,  or  3  or  4  grammes  about  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  crude  carbolic  acid.” 

Thus  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  cholera  has  become,  in 
towns  where  there  is  an  efficient  sanitary  administration,  a 
sporadic  disease,  and  there  is  strong  ground  for  the  opinion 
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that  it  will  never  again  assume  epidemic  proportions.  If  it 
does  it  will  be  due  to  neglect  of  disinfection  in  the  early  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  disease. 

The  successful  application  of  disinfection  in  cholera  com¬ 
mands  the  attention  of  the  profession,  and  study  and  thought 
once  enlisted,  the  facts  already  established  will  be  applied  to 
other  forms  of  infection  more  obscure  and  more  difficult  to 
reach.  For  in  ways  more  or  less  defined,  all  decomposition 
of  organic  matter  is  productive  of  disease,  and  without  waiting 
to  know  how  it  is,  we  shall  all  set  ourselves  to  stop  decomposi¬ 
tion,  fermentation,  putrefaction.  In  great  cities  it  will  re¬ 
main  long  a  mechanical  and  economical  problem  to  remove 
waste,  before  it  becomes  corruption  poisoning  the  air  of  our 
houses  and  streets,  and  destroying  the  life  of  so  many  with 
weak  resisting  power,  especially  infants. 

But  long  before  that,  I  believe  the  practice  of  daily,  system¬ 
atic  and  universal  disinfection  of  our  water-closets,  sewers, 
streets,  and  all  organic  waste,  will  be  adopted.  Especially 
must  this  be  so  in  the  houses  of  our  sick  and  in  the  excessive 
heats  of  our  summers,  when  all  zymotic  poisons  show  such 
terrible  intensity.  Then  the  sun  quickens  every  process  of  or¬ 
ganic  change,  and  from  untold  sources  our  atmosphere  receives 
contamination,  so  that  with  weakened  vital  power,  our  popula¬ 
tion  succumb  in  such  large  numbers  to  our  summer  diseases. 
Week  before  last,  in  the  16th  ward  of  this  city,  the  death 
rate  was  112  per  1,003  annually.  Water  removes  much  of 
these  impurities,  and  cities  using  abundance  of  pure  water 
will  show  it  in  their  death  rate.  Yet  with  abundance  of  pure 
water,  we  have  a  high  death  rate  in  Brooklyn,  varying,  in 
the  different  wards,  from  19  to  over  50  per  1,000.  It  was  a 
splendid  achievement  of  preventive  medicine,  the  practical  re¬ 
moval  of  small-pox  from  the  list  of  death  causes,  and  the 
consequent  reduction,  in  all  civilized  countries,  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  death  rate. 

We  are  too  near  our  triumph  over  cholera  to  see  it  in  its 
due  proportions.  But  I  believe  the  role  of  disinfection  is  to 
be  as  important  and  certain  as  vaccination.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked  that  with  the  advance  of  sanitary  science  and  ad- 
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ministration  is  the  credit  of  disinfection.  With  increase  of 
knowledge  it  has  an  increasing  and  surer  acceptance.  The 
habit  of  mind,  begotten  by  clinical  experience,  is  uncertainty 
of  the  effects  of  given  remedies  in  individual  cases  because  of 
varying  conditions  impossible  to  fix  and  comprehend.  But  the 
sanitarian  deals  with  large  numbers,  'the  units  of  which  are 
comparatively  strongly  pronounced,  exactly  defined,  and 
broadly  classified.  Hence  his  deductions  have  the  force  of 
laws,  simple  in  terms  and  comprehensive. 

The  application  of  disinfectants  is  the  really  important  mat¬ 
ter  for  us,  and  I  have  taken  more  time  than  I  intended,  to 
state  the  doctrine  of  disinfection,  from  Dr.  Squibb,  who  should 
have  had  all  the  time  to  really  increase  our  knowledge  of  dis¬ 
infectants. 

Remarks  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb. — The  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  dis¬ 
infection,  is  the  incredulity  of  the  profession  and  populace  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  thing  as  agents  which  destroy  in¬ 
fection.  There  are  too  many  who  have  not  advanced  in  their 
creed  beyond  the  definition  that  a  disinfectant  is  “  substance 
that  smells  so  strong  that  people  are  obliged  to  open  the  win¬ 
dows  and  doors,  and  let  in  the  fresh  air.”  This  incredulity 
seems  to  be  based — if  it  can  be  said  to  have  a  basis — upon  the 
occasional  failure  of  disinfection  by  contact.  It  is  true  that 
the  means  adopted  for  disinfection  do  not  always  succeed,  and 
that  the  causes  of  failure  cannot  always  be  determined.  Yet 
those  who  allow  their  minds  to  be  biased  to  reject  general 
principles,  upon  exceptional  instances,  when  they  seem  to  fail, 
do  to  that  extent  shut  themselves  up  from  the  progress  of 
advancing  knowledge.  There  can  be  little  doubt  upon  any 
open,  unprejudiced  mind,  that  infection  and  contagion  consist 
essentially  in  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  minute  organ¬ 
isms,  or  mycoderms  having  the  nature  of  plants  or  animals, 
and  many  such  organisms  have  been  seen  and  partially  studied 
in  their  relations  to  infection.  They  can  be  planted,  or  in¬ 
oculated,  and  their  growth  and  propagation  can  be  watched 
in  their  relations  to  soil  or  matrix,  and  to  surrounding  con¬ 
ditions  ;  and  this  is  the  real  domain  of  disinfection.  About 
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a  year  ago  Dr.  Squibb  prepared  some  solutions  of  organic 
alkaloids,  which  are  particularly  liable  to  be  infected  from  the 
common  atmosphere,  by  the  seeds  of  a  destructive  disease, 
which  destroys  them  by  the  growth  of  microscopic  plants. 
Each  solution  was  distributed  in  equal  quantities  among 
numerous  vials,  half  filled.  Some  of  these  vials  were  left 
without  disinfection,  and  others  were  disinfected  by  various 
small  proportions  of  carbolic  acid.  The  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  confusing  ;  some  of  those  solutions  which  were 
least  protected  showed  least  alteration  by  the  growth  of  the 
cryptogams.  But  from  all  the  solutions  having  more  than 
one-seventh  of  one  per  cent.,  the  parasites  were  absent.  These 
experiments  having  been  conducted  at  his  laboratory,  where 
the  air  is  at  no  time  wholly  free  from  the  vapors  arising  from 
the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  it  was  probable  that  the  con¬ 
fusing  results  were  due  in  part  to  the  surroundings. 

Accordingly,  last  June,  Dr.  Squibb  prepared  a  new  set  of 
bottles  of  the  alkaloid  solutions,  and  carefully  guarded 
the  experiment  from  vitiating  circumstances.  A  series 
of  twelve  pairs  of  bottles,  carefully  cleansed,  and  partly 
filled  with  solutions  of  the  alkaloids  as  before,  was  placed 
at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  where  they  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  preserve  their  solutions  from  the  infectious  disease 
caused  by  the  mycoderms.  They  remained  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  receive  an  implantation  of  the  germs,  and  were 
then  removed  to  a  well- ventilated  apartment,  and  some  being 
left  unprotected,  the  others  were  more  or  less  disinfected  by 
proportions  of  carbolic  acid  varying  between  and  part; 

and  their  growth  observed  from  week  to  week.  Some  of  the 
bottles  used  in  this  experiment  were  exhibited  to  the  Society 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  different  degrees  of 
alteration  and  discoloration  that  had  taken  place.  As  before, 
in  the  preliminary  trial,  the  results  were  somewhat  confusing  up 
to  the  point  at  which  the  proportion  of  carbolic  acid  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  entirely  prevent  the  growth  of  the  mycoderms.  But  the 
general  result,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  clear  enough,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  growths  and  the  amount  of  growth  being  inversely 
proportknate  to  the  amount  of  disinfection  until  the  propor- 
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tion  of  the  disinfectant  reached  one  part  in  eight  hundred,  or 
about  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent.,  when  all  evidence  of  the 
disease  disappeared. 

The  deduction  is  sufficiently  simple  ;  in  order  to  preserve 
the  solutions,  the  quantity  must  be  sufficient  to  secure  the 
result  or  to  entirely  prevent  the  growth  ;  and  the  application 
of  this  same  relation  between  cause  and  effect  holds  good  in 
the  general  practice  of  disinfection.  When  these  questions 
of  the  proper  agent,  and  the  proper  quantity  of  this  agent,  are 
determined  for  zymotic  diseases  in  general,  disinfection  will 
become  a  reality,  and  not  a  half-way  conviction,  on  the  minds 
of  the  profession. 

As  an  evidence  of  this  lack  of  confidence,  Dr.  Squibb  al¬ 
luded  to  the  treatment  of  sycosis,  as  set  forth  in  a  recent  lec¬ 
ture  of  an  eminent  English  dematologist.  He  advises  the 
application,  first,  of  lead,  then  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  ammoniated  mercury  and  carbolic  acid.  Its  success 
was  good  ;  but  it  would  probably  have  been  as  good  if  he  had 
given  full  confidence  to  either  of  his  parasiticides,  sulphurous 
or  carbolic  acids.  He  appears  not  to  have  thoroughly 
awakened  to  their  power  of  control  over  the  sources  of  such 
diseases,  or  he  yielded  to  that  feeling  of  an  unfixed  mind, 
which  finds  a  charm  in  some  compound  substance  rather  than 
in  a  simple  one. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  a  member,  wdiether  the  mycoderm 
feeds  upon  the  alkaloid,  Dr.  Squibb  stated  that  the  alkaloid 
is  destroyed  by  the  parasite.  It  feeds  upon  the  solution. 
Hence  if  a  physician  filters  them  out  of  his  hypodermic  solu¬ 
tions,  he  will  find  that  the  solutions  are  therapeutically 
weaker  each  time  they  are  filtered.  The  solutions  of  the  al¬ 
kaloids  that  are  now  made  by  Dr.  Squibb  for  use  in  ophthalmic 
and  other  hospitals,  contain  two  minims  of  a  five  per  centum 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  fluid  ounce. 

Remarks  of  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell. — Dr.  Bell  expressed  special 
gratification  with  Dr.  Segur’s  paper  on  the  positive  utility  of  dis¬ 
infectants  ;  for,  said  he,  since  it  has  become  a  recognized  fact 
that  the  diseases  against  which  disinfectants  are  found  to  be 
most  potent  are  due  to  organic  germs,  he  saw  no  room  to  doubt 
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either  the  efficiency  or  the  mode  of  action  of  certain  disin¬ 
fectants,  which  are  potential — -just  in  proportion  to  their  power 
in  destroying  organic  germs.  Dr.  Squibb’s  experiments  were 
the  more  interesting  to  him  in  that  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  while  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  he  made  a  similar  series  of  experiments  on  vegetable 
mould,  by  trying  the  effect  of  various  medicinal  solutions,  of 
creosote  among  the  rest  (carbolic  acid  was  not  then  in  use  as 
we  at  present  have  it),  on  various  mouldy  substances,  and 
some  articles  peculiarly  liable  to  become  mouldy.  He  cut  up 
old  boots,  old  kid  gloves,  some  already  mouldy  and  some  not, 
and  after  wetting  the  pieces  in  solutions  of  creosote,  morphine, 
corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic,  quinine,  and  various  other  medi¬ 
cines,  he  shut  them  up  in  dark  warm  closets,  and  from  day 
to  day  examined  the  results.  While  he  found  arsenic,  creo¬ 
sote,  corrosive  sublimate,  quinine,  and  the  mineral  acids  all 
more  or  less  efficient  for  destroying  mould  and  preventive  of 
its  recurring  for  various  periods  of  time,  none  of  them  were 
permanent  in  their  effects.  Arsenic  was  the  most  potent,  both 
in  the  destruction  and  the  prevention  of  the  growth  of  fungi ; 
hence  he  concluded  that  it  was  the  substance  used  in  some  form 
for  the  prevention  of  mildew  in  patent  awnings.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  a  piece  of  canvas  or  old  leather  might  be  'soaked  in 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic,  and  yet,  if  continuously  exposed 
to  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  fungi,  it  would, 
after  a  few  months  at  most,  lose  its  resistance.  And  just  so 
it  is  too  with  patent  awnings;  they  will  ultimately  mildew. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Bell  remarked,  he  knew  of  but  one  antidote  to 
the  reproduction  of  fungi,  and  that  was  fungi.  Naturalists 
tell  us  that  the  “  Fairy  rings”  of  the  prairies  are  caused  by 
fungi,  and  in  this  wise  :  they  attack  and  destroy  the  grass  at 
a  central  point,  spreading  out  on  all  sides,  leaving  the  ground 
bare.  After  a  time,  when  the  fungi  have  totally  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  point  first  attacked,  grass  seeds  again  take 
root,  and  spreading  outwards  from  the  centre  towards  the  ex¬ 
panding  border  form  the  ring.  And  the  singular  feature  is, 
that  the  same  place  is  not  again  subject  to  attack, — the  fungi 
have  poisoned  against  themselves. 
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This  natural  history  of  the  fungi  in  the  prairies  hears  a 
singularly  interesting  analogy  to  the  results  of  certain  zymo¬ 
tic  diseases.  They  poison  against  themselves  ;  and  whether 
this  peculiarity  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  germ  or  not — and 
that  it  is  a  fungus,  he  would  not  undertake  to  sav — one 
thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  it  acts  very  mu.cli  like  it.  The  po¬ 
tency  of  disinfectants,  too,  hears  a  singular  relation  to  their 
power  of  destroying  fungi.  Heat,  which  Dr.  Bell  believes  to 
he  the  most  potent  of  all,  acts  in  virtue  of  its  power  of  destroy¬ 
ing  organic  matter.  And  for  house  disinfection,  including  cloth¬ 
ing,  bedding,  and  the  like,  he  believes  the  evidence  conclusive, 
that  dry  heat,  in  chambers  properly  constructed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  such  as  are  now  used  in  Liverpool  and  some  other 
places,  is  the  most  effectual  means  we  possess.  Next  to  it, 
and  in  many  cases  necessary,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
material  to  be  disinfected,  he  believes  in  boiling  water.  For 
the  disinfection  of  vessels  he  still  holds  to  steam,  superheated, 
if  necessary,  as  being  superior  to  everything  else,  and  has  no 
faith  whatever  in  the  means  ordinarily  used,  of  “  fumigating.” 
He  heartily  endorsed  all  that  had  been  said  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  carbolic  acid,  sulphate  of  iron,  etc.,  as  potential  agents 
for  the  disinfection  of  choleraic  discharges,  privy  vaults,  sew¬ 
ers,  etc.,  because,  if  used  in  sufficient  strength,  they  kill  the 
germs. 

Typhoid  Fever  from  Impure  Milk.  —  The  Chester 
Chronicle  understands  that  the  report  of  Dr.  Waters,  who 
was  deputed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  inspect  the 
districts  in  that  city  where  typhoid  fever  has  prevailed,  traces 
the  outbreak  to  one  of  the  milk-houses,  and  that  all  the 
households  in  which  the  disease  afterwards  appeared  had 
their  milk  from  that  house.  The  inference  seemed  to  be  that 
the  fever  germs  were  conveyed  in  the  milk. 

A  solution  of  five  parts  of  borax  in  one  hundred  of  water 
is  represented  to  prevent  the  putrefactive  process  in  meats  for 
considerable  time.  Flesh  dipped  in  the  mixture  and  then 
dried  resists  the  usual  process  of  decomposition. 


WARMING.— WROUGHT  IRON  VS.  CAST  IRON 
AND  CARBONIC  OXIDE. 


BY  JAMES  F.  BABCOCK. 

Within  the  past  four  or  five  years  much  has  been  written 
and  said  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  cast  iron  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  stoves  and  furnaces.  Cast  iron,  it  has  been  said, 
allows  poisonous  gases  (carbonic  oxide,  carburetted  hydrogen, 
sulphur  compounds,  &c.)  to  pass  freely  through  its  pores,  even 
at  temperatures  below  redness.  Wrought  iron  was  claimed 
to  be  free  from  this  objection. 

Certain  experiments  made  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
Academy  have  been  quoted  in  proof  of  these  statements,  but 
have  been  so  exaggerated  either  by  ignorance  or  from  selfish 
motives,  that  there  is  a  great  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  public  in  regard  to  the  real  facts  in  the  case. 

F urnaces  and  stoves  have  been  invented  claiming  to  obviate 
the  difficulties  alleged,  and  recently  the  matter  was  brought 
before  a  scientific  body  in  this  city,  where  the  great  dangers 
said  to  arise  from  the  use  of  cast  iron  were  freely  discussed. 

These  dangers  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  and  overrated. 
What  are  the  facts  P  In  1863-64  Deville  and  Troost  at 
Paris  discovered  that  various  metals — platinum — iron,  &c., 
were  permeable  to  gases  at  a  bright  red-heat  ;  this  perme¬ 
ability  was  only  slight,  for  after  several  hours  traces  only  of 
certain  gases  found  their  way  through.  Dr.  Garrett  in  1865, 
and  General  Morin  in  1868,  brought  their  experiments  to  the 
notice  of  the  French  Academy,  and  suggested  the  appointing 
of  a  commission  of  scientific  men  to  report  upon  the  extent  to 
which  cast-iron  stoves  were  detrimental  to  the  public  health. 
At  the  same  time  General  Morin  presented  the  results  of 
several  experiments,  upon  which  all  of  the  cry  against  cast- 
iron  has  been  based.  These  experiments  were  made  with 
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soft  coal  (which,  as  is  well-known,  yields  more  gaseous  pro¬ 
ducts  than  anthracite),  and  stoves  of  cast  iron  only  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  thick.  The  stoves  were  heated  to  a  red  heat,  yet 
in  the  concluding  experiment,  lasting  twenty-seven  hours, 
there  was  produced  in  the  250  litres  of  air  in  a  close  vessel 
surrounding  the  stoves  about  4-100  of  a  litre  of  carbonic  oxide, 
or  only  one  part  of  this  poisonous  gas  in  6,000  parts  of  the 
confined  air.  Had  the  gas  produced  in  twenty-seven  hours 
escaped  into  a  room  of  1,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  a  room 
without  the  slightest  ventilation,  there  would  have  been  found 
in  625,000  parts  of  air  only  one  part  of  carbonic  oxide.  If 
such  a  room  were  ventilated,  is  it  possible  that  the  air  at  any 
given  time  could  have  been  poisonous?  Even  this  small 
amount  of  carbonic  oxide  did  not  pass  through  the  cast  iron, 
for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  was  developed  on  its  outer 
surface,  as  the  subsequent  report  of  the  commission  shows. 
A  commission  was  appointed  to  fully  investigate  the  matter. 
Among  its  members  were  Fremy,  Payen,  St.  Clair  Deville, 
and  General  Morin,  and  after  a  series  of  experiments  lasting 
more  than  a  year  a  full  report  was  made.  No  one  of  those 
who  have  said  so  much  against  cast  iron  seem  to  have  given 
this  report  any  notice.  It  is  contained  in  the  Comptes  Ben¬ 
ches,  May  3,  1869.  After  detailing  at  considerable  length 
their  various  experiments  and  methods,  showing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  carbonic  oxide  in  small  quantities  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  stoves  of  either  wrought  or  cast  iron,  they 
report  : — 

“  The  results  indicated  above  are  produced  only  ivhen  the 
metal  is  brought  to  a  red  heat.” 

“  The  most  immediate  effects  are  those  due  to  the  direct 
radiation  of  these  surfaces,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  wrought  and  cast  iron.” 

The  report  further  shows  that  carbonic  oxide  is  produced 
mainly  by  the  following  causes  :  — 

I.  The  direct  action  of  the  air  upon  the  carbon  in  the  iron 
heated  to  redness. 

II.  The  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  by 
its  contact  with  the  metal  heated  to  redness. 
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III.  The  influence  of  dust  and  organic  matters  naturally' 
contained  in  the  air. 

The  commission  further  report  that  a  development  of  car¬ 
bonic  oxide  may  take  place  from  wrought  iron  stoves  brought 
to  a  red  heat ;  and  they  close  with  the  statement  : — 

“  By  lining  stoves  with  fire-brick  or  clay  all  the  incon¬ 
veniences  noted  may  be  avoided.” 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  underrate  the  great  importance 
of  having  the  air  of  our  houses  as  pure  as  possible,  and  of 
avoiding  the  slightest  presence  of  carbonic  oxide  or  other 
dangerous  gases  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  very  wrong  that  sensa¬ 
tional  stories  should  be  circulated  in  the  name  of  science,  and 
facts  exaggerated  causing  unnecessary  alarm  in  regard  to 
matters  of  great  interest  to  the  public. 

Our  stoves  and  furnaces  too  often  emit  dangerous  gases,, 
but  it  is  not  the  cast  iron  “  permeated  by  these  gases  at  every- 
pore,”  that  is  at  fault  ;  it  is  the  red-hot  surfaces  acting  upon 
the  air  itself ;  the  imperfect  dampers  ;  the  dust  in  the  air  ; 
the  cracks  in  the  joints  of  the  furnace.  Let  us  hope  we  may 
hear  no  more  of  this  great  scare  about  the  poisonous  gases 
coming  through  the  pores  of  cast  iron  in  a  furnace  an  inch, 
thick. — Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 


Ventilation. — True  and  effectual  ventilation  consists  in 
the  free  access  of  pure  air  and  the  escape  of  foul  air,  and 
whichever  of  the  many  ingenious  contrivances  for  warming,  if 
they  are  deficient  in  adaptation  for  either  of  these  absolutely 
essential  conditions ,  they  are  proportionately  ineffectual  and 
worse  than  useless.  Airing  and  warming  are  not  inconsistent. 
But  the  facility  of  accomplishing  these  necessities  depends 
upon  various  circumstances.  The  warming  of  an  ordinary- 
chamber,  parlor  or  private  house,  may  be  effected  by  means 
wholly  unsuited  to  an  assembly-room  or  school-house.  The 
Art  of  warming  consists  in  adapting  the  means  to  the  end, 
without  sacrificing  the  essential  conditions,  and  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  means  in  any  case  cannot  be  so  adapted,  they  should 
in  all  cases  be  discarded  and  other  means  devised. 


DEFECTIVE  DRAINAGE.— HOUSE  DRAINAGE. 


BY  MOREAU  MORRIS,  M.  D.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  danger  to  the  public  health  from  defective  drainage 
and  sewerage  in  large  cities  and  villages  is  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations  in  the  official  duties  of  Health 
Boards.  It  is  equally  so  with  each  individual  in  the  body 
politic. 

Each  individual  has  a  personal  interest  in  maintaining  these 
systems  in  the  most  perfect  manner  upon  his  own  premises; 
yet  how  few  seem  to  feel  the  slightest  concern  therefor,  and 
not  until  a  resulting  death  has  warned  them  do  they  feel  any 
anxiety. 

Sanitary  officers  and  the  medical  profession  are  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  danger  and  consequences  resulting  from  a  defec¬ 
tive  sewer  or  drain,  and  yet  it  seems  to  need  the  misfortune  of 
a  case  of  typhoid,  continued,  remittent,  intermittent  fever,  or 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  to  arouse  individuals  to  the  proper 
examination  and  remedy  for  such  conditions. 

The  slow  insidious  poison  from  these  sources,  so  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  infects  the  system,  that  it  is  oftentimes 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  persons  thus  exposed  can  be 
aroused  to  a  true  sense  of  their  danger. 

But  the  practical  applications  of  sanitary  science  are  now 
beginning  to  enlighten  observers,  and  the  great  mass  of  people 
are  becoming  educated  by  popularizing  these  subjects,  to  a 
true  knowledge  of  their  importance. 

Wherever  there  are  active  health  organizations  in  cities  or 
large  towns,  it  is  found  that  the  largest  proportion  of  their 
labors  are  caused  by  the  effects  of  defective  drains  and  sewers. 

In  cities  the  largest  proportion  of  dwelling-houses  are  occu¬ 
pied  as  rentals,  and  comparatively  few  by  actual  owners,  and 
consequently  these  defective  conditions  are  apt  to  be  neglect- 
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ed,  occupants  being  more  or  less  indifferent  to  these  condi¬ 
tions,  knowing  that  their  sufferance  is  but  temporary.  Own¬ 
ers,  from  parsimony,  ignorance  or  wilful  neglect,  will  not  trou¬ 
ble  themselves  concerning  these  defects,  unless  sickness  or  the 
importunity  of  the  tenant,  or  some  legalized  authority  inter¬ 
feres,  compelling  the  needed  repairs. 

The  origin  of  these  evils  in  very  many  instances  lies  in  the 
original  construction  of  buildings,  especially  in  New  York  city, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  the  same  fact  holds  good  in  other 
cities.  In  New  York  city,  since  the  introduction  of  that  in¬ 
estimable  boon,  Croton  water,  the  appliances  of  the  so-called 
modern  improvements  (?)  have  resulted  not  only  in  much  com¬ 
fort,  even  luxury,  but  also  in  much  disease  and  death — not  by 
reason  of  their  introduction,  but  from  their  faulty  construc¬ 
tion  and  method  of  application. 

The  more  recent  system  of  constructing  buildings  by  con¬ 
tract  speculators  has  induced  a  universal  tendency  to  cheap¬ 
ness.  Sub-contracts  open  the  way  for  still  greater  frauds, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  inferior  workmanship  adds  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  inferior  materials.  Under  this  system  whole  blocks  of 
dwellings,  private  and  tenement,  are  rapidly  put  up,  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  which  are  farmed  out  or  sub-let  to  various  parties 
under  sub-contracts,  which,  by  sharp  competition,  are  taken 
at  the  lowest  prices,  and  which,  if  literally  complied  with, 
must  necessarily  be  a  loss  to  the  contractor.  The  temptation 
and  interest,  therefore,  is  to  complete  the  work  in  the  shortest 
time  and  most  superficial  manner ;  to  employ  the  cheapest, 
most  inefficient  labor,  and  to  purchase  the  cheapest  and  light¬ 
est  of  material.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  plumbing  work 
and  its  connective  drainage  and  sewerage.  These  portions  are 
so  easily  hidden  from  sight,  and  so  difficult  to  watch  and  guard 
against  fraud  in  their  construction  and  application,  that  it  is 
safe  to  say  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a  house  built  under 
these  circumstances  in  which  that  qiortion  of  the  work  has 
been  properly  done.  The  incentive  of  the  original  contractor 
is  to  get  the  houses  rapidly  completed  and  made  available  in 
order  to  avoid  accumulating  interest  on  borrowed  capital. 
The  purchaser  is  at  the  mercy  of  these  cormorants.  Boards, 
putty  and  paint  hide  from  view  all  defects. 
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In  this  particular  branch  of  business,  are  constantly  prac¬ 
tised  the  greatest  frauds.  From  active  competition  among 
this  class  of  mechanics,  manufacturers  of  plumbing  materials 
have,  of  late  years,  produced  what  may  be  apply  termed 
“  shoddy”  supplies  of  all  kinds  ;  lead  piping  that  will  scarcely 
sustain  its  own  weight  ;  stopcocks  that  are  never  tight  ; 
leaden  and  iron  traps,  wdiose  dip  is  so  shallow,  and  whose 
joints  and  construction  are  so  imperfect,  that  they  will  neither 
hold  water  nor  prevent  the  free  passage  of  offensive  and  dan¬ 
gerous  sewer  gases  through  them  ;  and  stoneware  and  cement 
drain  pipes,  so  porous  and  fragile  that  no  skill  in  workman¬ 
ship  can  make  them  tight. 

When  wTe  add  to  these  defects  the  clumsy  and  unscientific 
manner  in  which  the  workmanship  is  performed,  can  we  won¬ 
der  at  the  results  P 

The  main,  and  only  outlet  or  sewrer  connection  is  made  to 
answer  for  several  houses  jointly,  which,  in  itself,  is  barely  of 
sufficient  capacity  for  a  single  one,  and  the  frequent  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  some  obstruction  in  this  main  drain  puts  many 
houses  and  their  numerous  occupants  in  the  greatest  jeopardy, 
from  the  escape  of  sewer  gases  which  have  no  other  outlet. 

In  the  construction  of  traps  great  carelessness  is  often  ex¬ 
hibited — made  too  shallow  in  their  “  dip,”  or  their  opening 
covered  with  a  rough  iron  cap,  without  intervening  washer,  or 
any  means  by  which  to  keep  it  in  place  other  than  its  own 
weight.  Often  these  have  been  found  off  of  their  proper  place, 
lying  by  the  side  of  the  pipe,  or  gone  altogether,  thus  leaving 
a  direct  ventilating  flue  from  the  main  sewer,  through  which 
most  offensive  and  dangerous  gases  constantly  escape  into  the 
dwellings.  Iron  soil  and  waste  pipes  are  found  without  lead¬ 
packing  in  their  joints,  wfliile  stoneware  and  cement  drain¬ 
pipes  are  rarely  found  well  cemented,  the  usual  mortar  cement 
having  crumbled  away  in  powder  by  the  action  of  sewer  gas 
and  moisture. 

Again,  small  cesspools  are  frequently  found  in  cellar  bot¬ 
toms,  having  direct  open  communication  with  the  sewer- 
connected  drains.  They  are  generally  covered  with  a  depressed 
perforated  stone  to  allow  whatever  water  from  spi  ings  or  otlier- 
vol.  l — 20 
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wise  may  by  chance  overflow  the  cellar  bottom  to  run  off 
into  the  sewer.  These  are  dangerous  openings,  for  through 
them,  constantly  and  insidiously,  sewer  gases  emanate  and 
permeate  every  part  of  the  house.  Not  unfrequently,  the  only 
cold  air  supply  for  furnace-heaters  is  from  the  cellar,  and 
every  one  must  be  aware  of  the  danger  thus  incurred  by  send¬ 
ing  this  foul  poisoned  atmosphere  through  the  hot-air  flues  to 
every  room  above.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  occupants  of 
such  houses  awake  with  a  drowsy  stupor,  languid  and  unre- 
freslied,  having  not  unfrequently  a  severe,  tense  headache, 
nausea,  a  distaste  for  food,  and  general  feeling  of  weariness, 
until  an  exposure  to  fresh  out-door  air  removes  partially  the 
poisonous  effects  of  this  inhaled  gas  ?  And  what  other  re¬ 
sult  than  a  slow  insidious  fever,  generally  of  a  typhoid  charac¬ 
ter,  must  be  the  consequence  ?  Indeed,  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  certain  forms  of  contagion  may  readily  be 
transmitted  through  these  sources. 

Many  individual  well-authenticated  instances  could  be  given, 
personally  known  to  the  writer,  in  which  this  direct  source  of 
poison  was  the  only  cause,  illustrating  cause  and  effect,  did 
space  permit. 

Persons  not  familiar  wdth  the  cohstruction  of  these  portions 
of  their  premises,  should  not  rely  entirely  upon  their  own  ex¬ 
amination  to  detect  these  defects,  but  employ  some  experienced 
reliable  man  to  examine  thoroughly,  that  no  defects  may  be 
overlooked.  Every  pipe,  joint,  trap,  cesspool,  and  sewer  con¬ 
nection  should  be  thoroughly  examined,  and  made  tight. 

But  above  all,  and  notwithstanding  all  these  parts  may  be 
perfect  in  their  construction  and  adaptability ,  there  is  the 
utmost  danger  from  these  gases,  unless  there  is  constructed  a 
free  open  outlet  at  the.  highest  point  in  the  soil  or  main  waste 
pipe.  This  should  be  done  by  extending  it  beyond  and  above 
the  roof  in  all  instances,  leaving  its  upper  end  open  and  en¬ 
tirely  free  for  all  the  accumulating  gases  of  the  sewer  and 
sewage  of  the  house  to  escape  into  the  upper  air.  Diffused  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  largely  diluted,  they  become  in¬ 
nocuous,  wEile  confined  in  close  rooms  and  thus  concentrated 
they  are  in  the  highest  degree  poisonous. 
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This  open  continuation  of  the  main  soil  pipe  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  roof  of  the  house,  not  only  affords  a  free  escape 
of  all  foul  gases  and  offensive  odors,  but  also  obviates  another 
occurrence  that  not  unfrequently  happens. 

Most  of  persons  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  that  after  the 
commencement  of  heavy  showers  or  .  continuous  rain,  the 
house  becomes  tainted  with  a  most  offensive  water-closet 
odor. 

The  explanation  of  this  condition  is,  that  the  roof  water, 
in  unusual  quantity,  has  exhausted  the  water  from  the  traps, 
in  the  waste-pipes  and  soil-pipes  of  the  water-closets  through¬ 
out  the  house,  and  as  the  offensive  gases  have  now  a  free  and 
unobstructed  outlet,  they  are  forced,  naturally,  by  the  down¬ 
ward  pressure  of  this  column  of  roof  water  to  these  upper  out¬ 
lets,  and  thence  through  the  rooms  of  the  house. 

W  ere  the  main  soil-pipe  extended,  with  its  open  outlet  be¬ 
yond  the  house  roof,  all  this  could  not  occur,  as  this  column 
of  roof  water  could  not  operate  as  an  exhaust  upon  the  traps. 
Many  devices  and  inventions  have  been  advocated,  having  for 
their  purpose  the  prevention  of  the  escape  of  sewer  gases  into 
dwellings,  which,  if  enumerated,  would  fill  these  pages  ;  traps, 
self-acting  valves,  outside  overflows,  escape  pipes,  etc.,  etc.  ; 
but  a  practical  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years  with  this 
simple  construction,  has  proved  the  most  convincing  argument 
that  the  open-mouthed  soil-pipe  above  the  roof  is  the  most 
effective  and  simplest  contrivance  yet  presented. 

In  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  perhaps  by  so  arran¬ 
ging  the  upper  portion  of  the  main  soil-pipe  as  to  have  it  en¬ 
ter  the  chimney  flue  above  the  dwelling,  or  sleeping  rooms,  or 
by  a  separate  flue  within  the  main  chimney  stack,  where  it 
might  be  so  heated  as  to  create  an  upward  current,  the 
efficiency  of  the  plan  could  be  improved. 


The  Raising  of  Children  Doubled. — Dr.  Farr  reports 
that  the  proportion  of  children  raised  has  doubled  within  a 
hundred  years.  In  London,  the  proportion  of  deaths  under 
five  years  were  :  1730  to  1749,  74.5  per  cent.;  1770  to  1789, 
51.5  per  cent.;  1851  to  1870,  29.8  per  cent. 


SOMETHING  MORE  ABOUT  SCHOOL  POISONING 
IN  NEW  YORK.— A  CORRECTION  CORRECTED. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Sanitarian. — In  the  August  number 
of  your  admirable  journal  occurred  an  article  beaded  “  School 
Poisoning — A  Suppressed  Report.”  The  article  contains 
some  unjust  reflections  on  the  late  Board  of  Education,  and 
as  I  am  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  desire,  with 
your  permission,  to  place  the  matter  in  its  true  light  before 
the  readers  of  the  Sanitarian. 

Early  in  March  the  physician  of  the  Board  and  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Buildings  were  directed  by  the  Committee  on 
Hygiene  to  inspect  a  number  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  improvements  were  needed  in 
order  to  put  them  in  proper  sanitary  condition.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  revolution  in  the  city  government  (includ¬ 
ing  the  direction  of  the  schools)  began  to  impend,  and  in  the 
then  unsettled  state  of  things,  the  contemplated  inspection 
of  the  school-houses  was  deferred.  The  inspectors  did  not 
make  the  inspection,  and,  of  course,  made  no  report. 

But  then  the  question  arises — How  about  that  suppressed 
report  P  Its  author  was  invited  to  make  the  inspection  con¬ 
jointly  with  the  two  officials  above  mentioned.  But  his  re¬ 
port  was  never  handed  in,  either  to  the  Committee  on  Hygiene 
or  to  the  Board  itself.  Therefore,  it  was  never  rejected. 

The  article  in  the  Sanitarian,  furthermore,  is  calculated  to 
do  injury  to  the  fair  fame  of  the  late  Board  of  Education,  by 
asserting  that  it  was  they  that  abolished  the  office  of  Sanitary 
Superintendent.  That  Board  needs  no  defence.  Its  record 
sets  it  above  all  reproach.  Dr.  Holland  does  it  simple  justice 
when  he  sasys  that  the  best  course  for  the  present  Board  to 
follow  is  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  its  predecessor.  They  who 
are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  schools  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  will  not  need  to  be  informed  that  the  aboli- 
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tion  of  the  Sanitary  Superintendency  of  Schools  was  the  work, 
not  of  the  late,  hut  of  the  present  Board.  This  is  matter  of 
history,  and  is  unquestionable. 

In  the  resolution  which  decided  the  qiiestionof  sanitary  in¬ 
spection,  the  new  Board  of  Education  declared  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  a  sanitary  inspector,  and  that  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  schools  had  not  been  improved.  Here  the 
Board  are  at  issue  with  the  medical  profession  generally,  and 
particularly  with  that  portion  of  it  which  is  specially  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  question  of  Public  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 
The  medical  profession  of  this  city,  as  represented  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  chief  medical  associations,  recommended  to 
the  present  Board  the  continuance  of  the  Sanitary  Inspec¬ 
torship,  hut  to  no  purpose.  Is  it  not  time  that  medical 
men  should  he  strongly  represented  in  the  supreme  council  of 
education  here,  Mr.  Editor  ?  Look  at  the  constitution  of  that 
body.  Bankers,  lawyers,  merchants,  politicians — all  these  are 
represented  there  ;  but  there  is  no  physician.  Surely  this 
state  of  things  ought  not  to  exist.  Surely  no  man  can  say 
that  the  best  interests  of  our  schoools  are  consulted  so  long  as 
the  very  men  whose  whole  life-studies  fit  them  for  the  duties 
attached  to  the  office  of  Commissioner  are  excluded  or  ig¬ 
nored. 

I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  if  you  are  of  an 
inquiring  frame  of  mind,  you  investigate  the  sanitary  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  schools  under  the  present  Board’s  man¬ 
agement.  Sectarianism  has  made  a  great  stir  in  its  meetings; 
Sanitarianism  has  been  treated  cavalierly.  The  necessary 
repairs  to  school-buildings,  which  ought  to  have  been  ordered 
at  the  beginning  of  the  vacation,  are  ordered  now  only, 
toward  the  end  of  August.  These  repairs  include  the  heating 
and  ventilating  apparatus,  and  have  a  necessary  relation  to 
the  health  of  the  pupils.  It  shows  very  grave  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  that  these  things  were  not  attended 
to  long  since.  Indeed,  it  looks  as  though  even  now  these 
necessary  repairs  would  not  be  made  were  it  not  that  they 
are  imperatively  demanded.  But  our  school  system  must  be 
tdministered  on  broader  principles,  and  with  larger  wisdom. 
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But  it  is  plainly  an  error  in  our  system  of  government  tliat  it 
should  be  in  the  power  of  any  body  of  men  to  disregard  the 
requirements  of  sanitary  prudence.  The  intellectual  training, 
and  the  physical  health  of  children  in  school,  must  he  secured 
by  State  legislation,  and  put  beyond  the  reach  of  the  storms 
of  politics.  It  must  not  be  said  that  a  School  Board  can,  at 
their  pleasure,  throw  down  all  the  barriers  that  protect  the 
health  of  the  pupils.  I  am  disposed  to  think,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  all  that  is  needed  in  order  to  Mve  the  principles  of  sani¬ 
tation  accepted  and  enforced  in  our  school  system,  is  that 
medical  men  and  journals,  such  as  the  Sanitarian,  lay  before 
the  Legislature  a  plain  statement  of  the  high  importance  of 
sanitation,  for  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation  in  our 
schools. 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  for  the  State  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  next  session  to  take  this  question  in  hand,  and  for 
county  and  local  societies  to  lend  their  aid  in  securing  for 
sanitary  science  the  support  of  candidates  for  the  Legislature  ? 
Though  every  man  is  profoundly  interested  in  this  subject,  the 
direction  of  educated  physicians  is  ne  decl  in  order  to  build 
up  a  system  of  sanitary  legislation  which  will  be  effectual. 
Let,  then,  every  medical  man  bring  all  his  influence  to  bear,  to 
the  end  that  the  evils  under  which  we  now  labor  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  enlightened  principles  of  hygiene  enforced  in  all 
public  educational  institutions. 

Hygiene. 

Bemarks. — To  remove  all  misapprehension  from  our  cor¬ 
respondent  or  other  persons  who  would  shift  the  responsibility 
for  the  unsanitary  condition  of  New  York  school-houses,  we 
are  not  dealing  with  “  the  late  Board  of  Education”  or  the 
present  Board  or  any  other  Board,  as  regards  their  relative 
merit.  But  with  the  Board  of  Education  as  an  institution, 
supposed  to  be  responsible  for  and  have  the  control  of  the 
schools.  And  if  either  “  the  former,”  the  present,  or  any  other 
personnel  of  the  Board  for  the  time  being  is  so  wrapped  up 
in  the  issues  of  politics  as  to  be  lost  to  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  its  especial  trust,  that  is  an  additional  evidence 
if  its  incompetency.  But  we  could  not,  if  we  wished,  treat  of 
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“  the  late”  and  “  present”  Boards  as  being  the  one  more  re¬ 
sponsible  than  the  other  ;  for  in  part,  at  least,  they  are  the 
same  men.  And  it  was  ilie  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Hygiene  of  the  “  late  Board”  and  a  member  of  the  present 
Board ,  who  suggested  to  Mr.  Leeds  the  examination  which 
that  gentleman  made,  and  handed  to-  him  for  the  Board. 
After  retaining  (if  that  be  a  better  word  than  suppressing) 
it  for  some  time,  covering  the  period  of  the  transition  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Board  and  finding  himself  still  a  member, 
he  handed  it  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Warming 
and  Ventilation  of  the  u  new  Board.”  And  between  the  two 
— the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  of  the  “  old,” 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Warming  and  Venti¬ 
lation  of  the  “  new  Board,”  the  report  was  kept,  retained, 
or  suppressed — no  matter  which — while  a  number  of  meetings 
were  held,  and  until  its  author,  despairing  of  its  receiving  any 
attention,  called  for  it,  and  it  was  returned  to  him. 

Technically,  Mr.  Leeds’  report  was  not  rejected  by  the  Board , 
probably  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  placed  before  them  in 
session.  But  it  was  rejected — suppressed — by  the  duly  au¬ 
thorized  channels  of  communication,  in  that  it  was  not  pre¬ 
sented  in  session.  Our  correspondent  is  correct  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Mr.  Leeds  was  requested  to  examine  the  school- 
houses  conjointly  with  the  Sanitary  Superintendent  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings.  He  tried  to  do  so,  but  was  un¬ 
fortunate,  in  that  those  gentlemen  failed  repeatedly  to  keep 
their  appointments  with  him  for  that  purpose. 

As  to  the  act  of  abolishing  the  office  of  Sanitary  Superin¬ 
tendent,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  being  any  worse  than  the  ha¬ 
bitual  neglect  of  his  admonitions.  And  from  the  condition  of 
the  school-houses  at  the  last  time  the  personnel  of  the  Board 
Avas  in  part  changed,  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  usefulness. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood,  however,  as  favoring  that 
act;  far  from  it.  We  emphatically  believe  such  an  officer  nec¬ 
essary.  But  if  the  Board  of  Education  is  really  so  constituted 
as  not  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  Sanitary  Superintend¬ 
ent,  and  the  duly  authorized  committees  simply  receive  his  re¬ 
ports  and  pocket  or  table  them,  as  they  did  the  report  of  Mr. 
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Leeds,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  the  “late  Board”  likewise 
did  with  some  of  the  reports  of  the  Sanitary  Superintendent 
— in  such  a  case  surely  it  is  better  to  have  no  such  officer 
than  to  keep  him  as  a  mere  figure-head. 

The  repairs  to  which  our  correspondent  alludes,  as  having 
just  begun,  appear  to  be  limited  to  the  newest  and  best  school- 
houses  ;  those  in  which  repairs  are  least  necessary.  And  so 
far  as  we  are  at  present  able  to  appreciate  the  work,  it  is  a 
feeble  effort  at  ventilation  of  such  of  the  school-houses  as  are 
warmed 'by  steam  ;  and  consists  in  making  a  coalescence  of 
the  foul  air  flues  in  the  garret  into  one  common  exit.  If 
the  calibre  of  the  foul  air  Hues  were  first  magnified  about  ten 
times,  good  results  might  be  expected  from  the  effort.  But 
as  the  work  is  at  present  being  carried  out — it  is  futile.  The 
old  school-houses,  those  warmed  by  hot  air  furnaces,  and  with 
no  provision  whatever  for  ventilation,  except  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  a  few  wall  registers,  remain  in  statu  quo. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  ventilation  in  the  saving  of  the  lives 
of  school  children,  seem  as  yet  to  have  no  appreciation  in  the 
minds  of  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the  Board  of  Education. 
Old  as  they  are,  and  competent  as  some  of  them  ought  to  be, 
having  served  in  the  “  late  Board,”  they  have  not  yet  learned 
that  even  with  full-grown  competent  men  to  appreciate  defec¬ 
tive  ventilation,  all  artificial  means  in  schools,  or  other  crowded 
rooms,  requiring  looking  after  and  working  by  the  hand,  are 
worthless  and  dangerous  to  health  and  life.  That  nothing 
short  of  automatic  currents  will  answer  the  purpose  ;  and 
that  there  are  no  buildings  in  New  York  in  so  much  need  of 
such  apparatus  as  the  old  school-houses,  now  awaiting  their 
winter  harvest  of  death  from  the  rising  generation. 


Health  Undervalued. — Such  is  the  power  of  health  that, 
without  its  co-operation,  every  other  comfort  is  torpid  and 
lifeless,  as  the  powers  of  vegetation  without  the  sun.  And  yet 
this  bliss  is  commonly  thrown  away  in  thoughtless  negligence, 
or  in  foolish  experiments  on  our  own  strength  ;  we  let  it  perish 
without  remembering  its  value,  or  waste  it  to  show  how  much 
we  have  to  spare. 
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ON  THE  SOUTH-WESTERN  CHOLERA  OF  1873. 


No  2. 

BY  JOHN  C.  PETERS,  M.  D.,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Bowling,  editor  of  the  Nashville  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery ,  denies,  in  his  August  number,  that 
cholera  was  imported  into  Nashville.  In  addition  to  the 
positive  information,  which  he  arbitrarily  denies,  it  is  very 
easy  to  prove  the  strong  probability  and  almost .  certainty  of 
its  importation,  from  his  own  admissions. 

He  says,  p.  72  :  “  The  late  epidemic  began  here  during  the 
last  days  of  May ,  at  the  culmination  of  the  Exposition  furore. 
The  city  was  in  high  health,  but  crowded  to  suffocation,  and 
the  trains  from  everywhere  to  everywhere  burdened  with 
human  beings  coming  to,  or  going  from  the  show.”  No 
sanitary  control  could  be  kept  over  these  numerous  strangers, 
and  cholera  may  easily  have  been  introduced  by  some  of 
them.  “  Suddenly,  in  the  last  weeks  in  May,  physicians  and 
people  began  to  whisper  of  strange  cases  ending  quickly  in 
death  ”  ;  but  as  late  as  J une  3d,  at  a  meeting  of  the  physi¬ 
cians  of  Nashville,  over  which  Dr.  Bowling  presided,  he 
decided  that  there  was  no  cholera  in  Nashville.  Before  that 
time  he  called  the  new  strange  disorder  cholera  morbus; 
although  on  May  26th  Mr.  I.  was  attacked  with  diarrhoea, 
and  died  on  the  29  th  with  vomiting  cramps,  colliquative 
diarrhoea,  etc.  On  May  29th,  Mrs.  I.,  colored,  died  in  two 
hours  ;  about  the  same  time  some  negroes  near  Hackberry 
Spring,  on  the  lowlands,  died  ;  viz.  :  Mary  Payne,  colored, 
washenvoman,  died  in  eight  hours  ;  Mrs.  Patterson,  colored, 
who  had  been  with  her,  was  seized  with  diarrhoea  on  the  29th 
of  May,  and  died  June  1st,  with  vomiting,  cramps,  and  cholera 
collapse.  June  1st,  James  McKisie,  who  had  been  with  the 
last  case,  was  seized  and  died  the  next  day.  On  the  same 
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day,  a  colored  man  in  the  same  house  died  in  four  hours.  Here 
are  4  cases  in  succession  who  had  been  in  communication 
with  an  infected  washerwoman,  among  the  earliest  cases.  On 
June  1st,  Dr.  Bowling  saw  a  little  white  girl  die  in  a  few 
hours  of  vomiting,  cramps  and  collapse.  On  the  same  day  a 
colored  woman  died  of  the  same  symptoms.  During  the  first 
days  of  J une  several  similar  cases  were  reported  to  him  and 
he  saw  one.  On  p.  73,  he  says  : 

“  Up  to  this  time  I  had  doubt  about  cholera  having  our 
devoted  city  in  its  grasp.  I  (he)  doubted  no  longer.  This 
man  died  of  cholera.”  Of  course  of  Asiatic  cholera.  “  On 
the  7th  of  June  the  city  papers  got  as  correct  a  report  from 
the  various  undertakers  as  it  was  possible  to  procure,”  and 
thus  furnished  the  most  accurate  account  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  epidemic  which  Nashville  or  Dr.  Bowling  has 
yet  afforded.  He  says,  on  page  76,  that  he  is  “  under  no 
special  obligation  to  show  how  cholera  came  to  Nashville,  and 
that  importation  was  not  looked  for  (p.  87);  but  believes,  and 
in  fact  knows,  that  it  was  at  New  Orleans  on  the  coast,  and 
at  Memphis,  before  it  came  to  Nashville;  and  he  believes  that 
no  town  on  the  American  continent  can  originate  cholera. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  continues  (on  p.  77)  :  “  It  now  comes  to 
us  from  Asia.  If  it  has  its  poison  elaborated  in  the  body  of 
a  man  to  be  discharged  from  it  with  characteristic  evacua¬ 
tions,  the  mystery  about  its  manner  of  travelling  disappears 
at  once,  and  it  seems  to  us  (Dr.  B.)  difficult  for  any  one  to 
study  this  theory,  with  the  facts  recorded  in  illustration  of  it, 
without  adopting  it.”  Page  78,  Dr.  Bowling  goes  still  farther 
with  this  theory  than  even  Niemeyer,  and  I  feel  inelined  to  fol¬ 
low  him.  He  says,  p.  78 :  “  Railroad  trains  might  scatter 

the  discharges  of  a  cholera  patient  on  board,  through  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  or  more.  He  can  imagine  a  countryman  crossing 
the  road  thus  sown  with  cholera  and  becoming  poisoned,  go¬ 
ing  home  and  dying  of  cholera  to  the  consternation  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  first  case  he  ever  saw  was  in  a  negro 
woman  living  in  the  centre  of  a  wilderness.  She  died,  and 
two  of  her  fellow-servants  on  the  same  day.  A  public  high¬ 
way  passed  near  the  house,  and  the  next  day  some  emigrants, 
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nine  miles  further  on  the  same  road,  were  seized  with  cholera, 
and  three  of  them  died  in  a  harn  on  the  roadside.”  Dr.  B. 
also  attended  these,  and  the  next  day  was  seized  himself  and 
barely  escaped.  Something  of  this  kind  happened  in  Nash¬ 
ville  and  was  overlooked.  “  Cholera  being  on  this  continent, 
with  continuous  lines  of  railroad  from  San  Francisco  to  Gal¬ 
veston,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean,  it  is  not  difficult,”  says  Dr. 
B.,  “to  imagine  how  its  seeds  might  he  sown  at  thousands  of 
places,  while  thousands  of  other  places  would  escape.” 

On  page  75,  Dr.  Bowling  tells  us  that  “  the  hotels  and 
hoarding-houses  of  Nashville”  were  crammed  with  strangers  ; 
the  city  was  in  high  health,  when  suddenly  the  cholera  com¬ 
menced  on  the  last  days  of  the  Exposition.  Of  course,  it  did 
not  enter  the  city  like  an  invading  army,  at  one  point  only, 
although  some  did  die  at  the  Exposition  buildings  ;  but,  every 
ward  in  the  city,  about  the  same  time,  offered  up  one  or  more 
victims.  “  The  disease  fell  upon  them,”  just  as  it  would  have 
done  if  strangers,  going  all  over  the  city,  had  deposited  the 
disease  in  various  places. 

Although  we  are  not  a  full  convert  to  it,  we  very  much 
prefer  the  celebrated  Niemeyer’s  views  of  the  spread  of  cholera 
to  those  of  Dr.  Bowling,  although  so  far,  they  agree  very 
closely.  Dr.  Bowling  thinks  the  germs  from  the  feces  rose 
like  a  “seed  cloud  and  spread  itself  over  the  city,  sifting 
down  its  destructive  missiles  upon  its  population.”  “  Some 
who  received  these  missiles  in  their  bodies  (page  79),  became 
in  turn  elaborators  of  cholera  germs,  to  go  up  by  sunlight, 
(Dr.  T.  S.  Bell  says  they  are  only  active  at  night),  and  fall  down 
as  their  predecessors  upon  the  people.” 

Dr.  Bowling  admits  that  cholera,  always  comes  from  Asia  ; 
that  it  got  to  New  Orleans  and  Memphis,  of  course  from  Asia, 
byway  of  Europe ;  and  yet,  he  insists  that  it  was  not  import¬ 
ed  into  Nashville,  although  he  as  much  as  asserts  that  the 
cholera  germs  are  always  carried  about  by  travellers.  The 
simple  truth  is,  and  Dr.  Bowling  knows  it  and  admits  it,  that 
cholera  never  gets  anywhere  out  of  India  except  by  importa¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  every  good  sanitarian  will  seek  for  proofs  of 
importation  in  every  place  where  it  breaks  out.  He  will  often 
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lie  long  "baffled  in  large  cities,  even  when  aided  by  active,  in¬ 
telligent,  and  scientific  Health  officers  ;  much  more  so,  if  ob¬ 
structed  by  prejudiced  and  obstinate  ones.  The  common  fact 
that  the  first  cases  often  occur  among  old  inhabitants  is  thus 
explained  by  Niemeyer,  one  of  the  ablest  clinical  teachers  in 
Germany  (vol.  2,  p.  625) :  “All  cholera  epidemics  are  due  to  an 
exotic  something,  brought  to  us  by  cholera  patients,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  from  side  to  healthy  persons.  The  vehicle  of  communica¬ 
tion  is  the  dejections.  It  has  certainly  been  proved  that  exten¬ 
sive  and  fatal  cholera  epidemics  have  broken  out  in  places  pre¬ 
viously  free  from  it,  because  some  traveller,  having  cholera 
germs  in  his  intestines,  has  used  a  privy  frequented  by  other 
persons.  In  1848,  recruits  came  from  Stettin,  where  cholera 
was  raging,  to  Magdeburg ;  a  few  days  after,  cholera  broke  out 
in  the  house  and  in  the  street  where  they  passed  the  night. 
The  fatal  epidemic  did  not  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  city  for 
some  weeks.  In  Greifswald,  I  (Niemeyer)  in  almost  every 
case  could  find  that  the  patient  had  used  the  privy  of  some 
house  containing  cholera  patients,  or  one  whose  cesspool  com¬ 
municated  with  the  privy  of  affected  houses.  Since  it  has 
become  known  that  cholera  is  only  transmitted  to  healthy 
persons  through  the  dejections  of  cholera  patients,  a  series  of 
previously  enigmatical  and  apparently  contradictory  observa¬ 
tions  concerning  the  spread  of  the  disease  have  been  satis¬ 
factorily  explained.  It  is  no  longer  surprising  that  cholera 
should  follow  the  routes  of  travel,  and  the  long  leaps  that 
it  often  makes  are  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  travelling 
cholera  patients  only  infect  those  places  where  they  leave  their 
dejections,  while  all  intervening  places  escape.  Numerous 
examples  show  that  persons  suffering  from  choleraic  diarrhoea, 
and  who  do  not  feel  very  sick  at  the  time,  nor  even  become 
so  later,  contain  the  germs  of  cholera,  so  that  they  may  infect 
privies  and  other  places,  and  thus  start  an  epidemic.”  The 
fact  that  the  urine  also  contains  the  germs,  was  first  forcibly 
dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  editor  of  the  Sanitarian. 
The  recent  dejections,  says  Niemeyer,  are  not  as  dangerous 
as  when  more  mature  and  developed  by  admixture  with  de¬ 
composing  animal  substances.  Experience  has  taught  that 
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persons  who  wash  the  clothes  of  cholera  patients  after  they 
have  lain  sometime,  and  persons  who  handle  the  bed-clothes 
a  few  days  after  the  death  of  the  patient,  are  more  apt 
to  he  infected,  than  those  who  place  the  bed  pan  under  the 
patient,  or  replace  the  wet  sheets  and  clothes  by  dry  ones.  It 
is  more  dangerous  for  the  persons  in  a  house  if  the  evacuations 
of  a  cholera  patient  are  emptied  into  a  privy  filled  with  excre¬ 
ment  ;  into  a  foul  cesspool  ;  or  thrown  into  gutters,  or  on  the 
ground,  or  upon  a  dung-hill.  At  such  places  the  cholera 
poison  seems  to  find  the  circumstances  most  favorable  to  its 
development  and  increase,  without  rising  up  into  the  air  and 
dropping  down  on  people.  When  cholera  has  been  introduced 
into  a  place,  it  sometimes  happens  that  only  those  persons 
are  attacked  who  live  in  the  same  house,  or  use  the  same 
privy.  In  certain  cities  cholera  is  always  limited  to  these  house 
epidemics,  and  does  not  go  up  into  the  air.  Then,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  water  supply  is  not  only  good,  but  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  contamination  by  rice-water  discharges.  “  In 
other  cases,  the  disease  spreads  to  large  portions  of  the  city, 
or  even  over  the  whole  vicinity.'-’  Then  it  may  be  inferred 
that  there  were  many  infected  fugitives,  or  else,  that  either 
the  drinking-water  or  the  ground-water  has  become  affected. 

If  Dr.  Bowling  will  carefully  review  the  history  of  cholera 
for  the  two  or  three  weeks  before  June  7th,  he  will  find  that 
cholera  was  imported  into  Xashville.  It  is  well  known, 
among  other  ways,  that  it  was  brought  in  May  to  the  Xash- 
ville  Penitentiary  ;  and  on  p.  109  Dr.  B.  tells  us  that  some  of 
these  convicts  “  were  taken  out  into  the  city  every  day  to 
work,”  and  they  may  have  deposited  what  he  calls  cholera- 
germs;  while  the  first  case  outside  the  Prison  grounds  hap¬ 
pened  on  May  15th.  Besides  this,  some  of  them  who  came 
back  from  near  Memphis  were  discharged  very  early,  within 
a  few  days  after  their  arrival  in  Xashville  in  May. 

How  I  knew  that  cholera  was  carried  by  steamboats  to 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  from  Xew  Orleans  and  Memphis, 
is  not  at  all  incomprehensible,  when  I  actually  boarded  one 
from  Memphis  on  which  there  had  been  two  deaths  and  seven 
cases;  found  infected  clothing  on  board,  and  conversed  with 
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one  of  the  officers  who  had  choleraic  diarrhoea,  and  yet  had 
visited  his  own  house  and  store,  and  those  of  some  of  his 
friends.  I  have  fabricated  none  of  my  information,  hut  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  sources  far  more  accurate  and  philosophical 
than  Dr.  B.,  and  hence  far  more  reliable.  He  compares  me 
to  a  swift  and  strong  bird  of  passage,  much  hissed  at  by  the 
tamer  birds  on  Capitol  Hill ;  and  many  compare  him  and  Dr. 
T.  S.  Bell  to  u  vindictive  parrots  whose  feathers  have  been 
ruffled  the  wrong  way.”  Even  such  offensive  comparisons 
may  have  their  value  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  I  had  all 
the  newspaper  information  upon  which  Dr.  B.  still  so  con¬ 
fidently  relies  before  I  left  New  York;  for  the  Health  Board 
here  has  an  officer  specially  detailed  to  make  a  daily  abstract 
from  all  the  medical  journals  and  papers  of  the  United  States, 
and  receives  much  information  daily  from  the  best  medical 
men  in  almost  all  the  important  cities  and  towns  in  which 
outbreaks  of  cholera  have  occurred.  I  have  been  repeatedly 
and  specially  urged  to  join  in  this  good  work.  Dr.  B. 
bases  his  principal  arguments  on  the  mortuary  reports  of 
the  undertakers,  commencing  on  June  7th,  and  of  course 
has  overlooked  almost  all  the  first  cases  ;  still  Mary  Payne’s 
and  the  four  correlated  cases,  of  May  28th,  began  at  the 
Hackberry  Spring,  near  Wilson’s  Spring  Branch,  while 
cholera  did  not  begin,  says  Dr.  B.,  at  New  Bethel  till  the 
19th  or  20tli  of  June  (see  page  103)  ;  and  only  49  burials  in 
all  took  place  there.  If  Dr.  B.  will  inquire  a  little  more 
closely  he  may  find  that  travellers  were  left  at  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  in  Nashville,  and  did  die  of  cholera  there  ; 
although  such  information  is  difficult  to  get.  One  of  my 
friends,  well  experienced  in  cholera,  saw  cases  dead  and  dying 
in  a  hotel  at  Little  Bock,  yet  the  landlord  denied  that  he  had 
ever  had  a  case  in  his  house.  I  found  2  cases  in  a  hotel  in 
Cincinnati  which  had  been  reported  as  cholera  morbus,  al¬ 
though  the  landlord  admitted  that  both  he  and  the  physician 
knew  it  was  real  cholera.  I  conversed  with  the  person  who 
helped  to  put  off  2  cases  in  Nashville,  and  they  were  both 
dead  within  48  hours.  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  eye¬ 
witnesses  of  such  things.  The  John  Kilgour,  as  early  as 
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May  27th,  came  direct  to  Cincinnati  from  New  Orleans,  and 
distributed  120  persons  from  an  infected  vessel,  through  the 
city  and  neighborhood. 

I  was  fully  aware  that  the  simplest  statement  of  the  most 
approved  modern  views  about  cholera  would  meet  with  a  storm 
of  abuse  from  those  who  base  their  opinions  on  the  loosely 
observed  facts  of  older  epidemics.  1  fear  no  impartial  and 
gentlemanly  criticism,  and  loot  upon  scandalous  abuse  with 
pity  and  contempt.  I  am  as  willing  to  learn  from  my  oppo¬ 
nents  as  from  my  friends,  and  only  regret  that  some  of  the 
former  habitually  descend  to  the  use  of  language  more  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  wife  of  Socrates,  than  common  among  scholars 
and  philosophers.  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of 
cholera  on  the  highlands  of  Nashville;  but  I  placed  more 
stress  upon  the  lowlands  because  the  bulk  of  testimony  was 
that  it  commenced  and  raged  most  there.  The  principal 
localizing  cause  of  cholera  is  an  overcrowded  population  to 
receive  it, whether  they  live  on  high  lands  or  low  lands.  The 
more  careless  the  population,  the  greater  will  be  the  extension 
of  the  disease  ;  and  the  more  tilth  there  is,  the  more  virulent 
it  will  be.  But  Asiatic  cholera  never  comes  to  a  place  unless 
it  is  brought  there. 

The  first  case  in  Gallatin  came  from  Nashville  as  early  as 
May  29th.  The  first  cases  in  Franklin  came  from  Gallatin. 
The  first  case  in  Dayton  came  from  Memphis.  The  first  two 
cases  in  Murfreesboro’  came  from  Nashville.  The  origin  of 
cholera  in  Cincinnati  is  scarcely  doubtful  ;  although  it  lias 
been  well  covered  up  by  the  negligence  of  the  Health  officer. 


A  Useful  Soap. — The  following  is  commended  by  those 
who  have  tried  it  for  scrubbing  and  cleansing  painted  floors, 
washing  dishes,  and  other  household  purposes  :  Take  two 
pounds  of  white  olive  soap  and  shave  it  in  thin  slices  ;  add 
two  ounces  of  borax  and  two  quarts  of  cold  water  ;  stir  all 
together  in  a  stone  or  earthern  jar,  and  let  it  set  upon  the 
back  of  the  stove  until  the  mass  is  dissolved.  A  very  little 
heat  is  required,  as  the  liquid  need  not  simmer.  When 
thoroughly  mixed  and  cooled,  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of 
a  thick  jelly,  and  a  piece  the  size  of  a  cubic  inch  will  make  a 
lather  for  a  gallon  of  water. — Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry. 
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Maryland  Epidemilogical  Association,  Sept.  2,  1873. 

Dr.  Geo.  G.  Brewer  read  an  interesting  paper  on  Epidemic 
Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis. — He  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of 
treating  this  disease,  on  account  of  its  modern  discovery,  un¬ 
settled  pathology,  and  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  this 
latitude.  It  Avas  first  observed  in  the  South  of  France  in  1837; 
since  which  time  there  have  been  21  (J  outbreaks  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  United  States.  It  usually  makes  its  aptpearance 
in  the  cold  months,  generally  in  December  and  March.  It  is 
not  generally  regarded  as  a  communicable  disease ;  some  sup¬ 
pose  it  to  have  originated  in  the  fungus  of  diseased  flour. 
The  disease  seems  to  be  a  form  of  typhus.  Its  treatment  is 
not  settled,  but  cupping  the  spine,  cold  applications  to  the 
head,  and  the  administration  of  opium  are  strongly  recom¬ 
mended. 

Dr.  Jno.  J.  Caldwell  admitted  that  Dr.  Hammond  and 
some  other  leading  physicians  of  NeAv  York  considered  cere- 
bro-spinal  meningitis  a  form  of  typhus,  but  he  Avas  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  this.  All  modern  authors  had  separated  it 
and  treated  it  as  a  distinct  disease ;  and  another  distinction 
between  it  and  typhus  Avas  the  pathological  lesions,  the  ar¬ 
achnoid  being  the  point  of  election.  Whereas,  in  typhus  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  at  fault.  The 
treatment  also  was  essentially  different. 

Dr.  Geo.  L.  Robinson  held  that  the  disease  had  the  same 
origin,  and  many  of  the  features  of  typhus.  The  condition  of 
the  spleen  is  identical  in  both.  The  poison  expends  itself 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  there  Avas  a  strong  parallelism 
in  the  pathological  lesions  ;  but  the  convulsions  of  cerebro¬ 
spinal  meningitis  Avere  absent  in  typhus. 

Prof.  John  S.  Lynch  had  met  Avith  cases  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  that  had  marked  typhus  fever  symptoms.  The 
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disease  might  come  from  a  stronger  effort  of  the  exciting 
cause.  The  rapidity  of  the  disease,  and  the  rapid  formation 
of  pus  in  the  brain,  were  often  marked  features  of  this  dis¬ 
ease.  Sometimes  the  pus  was  formed,  although  there  were 
no  symptoms  of  inflammation  until  a  few  hours  before  death. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that,  whilst  the  disease  may  have  a 
common  origin,  yet  there  seems  a  peculiar  poison  in  cerebro¬ 
spinal  meningitis.  The  habitat  of  this  disease  in  localities 
where  typhus  never  appears,  indicates,  also,  that  it  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  disease.  The  treatment  in  Prof.  Lynch’s  experience  in 
Alabama,  that  seemed  to  have  the  best  effect,  was  free  and 
frequent  doses  of  calomel,  large  doses  of  opium,  and  ice  to 
the  spine.  Professor  Byrd  regarded  the  above  as  the  best 
treatment,  as  he  had  witnessed  its  effects  in  Mobile. 

Professor  Thomas  Opie  held  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
two  diseases  was  the  same,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  medi¬ 
cal  skill  was  by  prevention  of  the  disease.  Drainage,  better 
food,  and  other  circumstances  had  reduced  the  plague  of  the 
ancients  to  the  typhus  of  the  present.  He  commended  the 
use  of  opium,  but  could  see  no  reason  for  the  use  of  calomel, 
since  there  was  in  this  disease  a  depressed  condition  of  vital 
function,  and  calomel  was  a  devitalizer. 

Professor  Lynch  said  that  the  absence  of  inflammation,  in 
many  cases,  was  a  marked  feature  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 
All  cases  of  this  disease  are  not  rapid  in  their  course.  He 
had  known  cases  to  last  months  and  then  terminate  fatally. 
He  would  give  calomel  because  it  semed  to  affect  the  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  pus. 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  prevailed  most  when  catarrhal 
fevers  prevailed,  and  when  there  was  most  ozone  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  This  was  not  the  case  with  typhus,  and  seemed  to 
show  a  difference  of  cause. 

Dr.  Brewer  remarked  that  in  many  cases  of  cerebrc-spinal 
meningitis,  there  was  no  formation  of  pus  in  the  brain. 

Professor  Byrd  replied  that  pus  was  formed  in  most  cases 
that  he  had  observed  in  Alabama.  The  rule  was  to  expect 
pus  somewhere  about  the  base  of  the  brain,  but  in  some  rapid, 
and  in  some  protracted  cases,  none  could  be  discovered.  Sec- 
Yol.  1 — 21 
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tions  on  “  Scarlet  Fever  and  its  Lesions,”  and  “  Puerperal 
Fever,”  were  appointed  by  the  Chair.  The  first  consisting  of 

Drs.  Geo.  L.  Robinson, - Atkinson,  and  Chas.  G.  Hill  ; 

and  the  second  of  Drs. - Atkinson,  Opie,  Ogle,  and  Miles. 

The  Committee,  consisting  of  Professors  Jno.  S.  Lynch, 
Harvey,  L.  Byrd,  and  Dr.  Jno.  J.  Caldwell,  to  whom  was  in¬ 
trusted  the  preparation  of  resolutions  of  respect  for  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Nott,  late  of  New  York  city,  and 
formerly  of  Alabama,  reported  eulogistic  of  his  “  blameless 
life  and  eminent  skill ;  his  untiring  devotion  and  valuable 
services  to  the  cause  of  medical  science,  which  entitled  him  to 
the  most  honorable  and  emphatic  public  recognition,”  etc. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  ordered  to  he 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Association,  and  published  in 
the  daily  papers  of  this  city. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Caldwell  it  was  ordered  that  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and 
also  to  the  Faculty  of  Mobile  Medical  College. 

Dr.  J.  E.  P.  Boulden  announced  the  death,  and  gave  a 
laudatory  notice  of  the  life  and  talents  of  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Balt- 
zell,  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Professor  Byrd  spoke  of  the  professional  ability  and  per¬ 
sonal  character  of  Dr.  Baltzell,  and  appointed  the  following 
committee  to  prepare  resolutions  of  respect  for  his  memory, 
Drs.  Caldwell,  Robinson,  Brewer,  and  Boulden.  Several  new 
members  were  elected. 

J.  E.  P.  Boulden,  M.  D., 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


To  Swallow  Pills. — The  Chicago  Medical  Times  is 
responsible  for  the  following :  “  Put  the  pills  under  the 
tongue  and  behind  the  teeth,  and  let  the  patient  immedi¬ 
ately  take  a  large  swallow  of  water,  and  he  will  neither 
feel  the  pill  nor  taste  it.  In  fact,  he  cannot  tell  where  it  has 
gone,  and  I  have  seen  them  look  about  the  floor  to  see  if 
they  had  not  dropped  it.” 
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“  Paletot  or  Mackintosh  ?” — 11  Goodyear  or  Davis  ?”  It 
is  not  many  years  since  these  questions  agitated  the  polite 
■world  of  both  Europe  and  America  on  the  quality  of  over¬ 
coats.  The  effect  of  the  agitation  was  to  make  the  world 
better  acquainted  with  the  article  in  demand,  if  not,  indeed, 
to  make  it  more  desirable. 

Life  Insurance  has  until  recently  been  regarded  as  a  digni¬ 
fied  institution.  Not  as  a  mere  pursuit  or  occupation  of  its 
followers  or  employees,  as  an  object  of  emolument  for  the 
living,  but  an  institution  ostensibly  concerned  in  the  welfare 
of  its  patrons  for  their  benefit  or  the  benefit  of  their  survivors. 
Incidently,  of  course,  providing  for  those  who  conduct  it,  but 
not  making  this  necessity  the  paramount  object ;  as,  from  re¬ 
cent  contentions,  one  is  almost  led  to  conclude.. 

Whether  this  kind  of  agitation  will  have  the  same  utilita¬ 
rian  effect  as  the  agitation  about  rubber-cloth  had,  is,  perhaps, 
questionable  ;  but  we  hope  it  may,  and  it  shall  be  our  en¬ 
deavor  to  promote  that  end.  But  it  may  be  asked,  why  do 
we  discuss  the  subject  of  Life  Insurance  at  all  in  the  Sani¬ 
tarian  ?  Simply  because  it  is  a  subject  pertaining  to  the 
science  of  life — a  department  of  human  biology  ;  hygienic  in 
its  bearings,  and  for  its  true  interests  and  economies,  largely 
dependent  upon  sanitary  science.  And  in  this  we  owe  allegi¬ 
ance  to  no  particular  companies,  no  clique,  no  trades’  unions. 
But  the  real  object  of  Life  Insurance  shall  not  be  sunk  if  we 
can  help  it.  This  we  conceive  to  be  provision  for  the  family 
or  other  creditors.  And  longer  ago  than  the  contention  be¬ 
tween  Paletot  and  Mackintosh,  or  Goodyear  and  Davis,  cer¬ 
tain  tables  were  instituted  based  upon  the  then  expectations 
of  human  life,  which  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  expectations,  as  the  comfortable  “  arctics”  of  the  present 
day  do  to  the  clay-mould  “  gums”  of  forty  years  ago.  And 
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yet  so  strong  is  the  bond  of  union  among  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  generally  in  these  high-premium  tables,  that  if  a  com¬ 
pany  dares  to  attempt  a  departure  from  them,  or  a  new 
company  to  organize  on  a  different  basis,  straightway  a  handed 
clique  heralds  abroad,  “  it  is  impossible  for  such  a  company 
to  he  honest.”  There  is  something  terribly  wrong  in  the  bare 
idea  of  lessening  the  rates  of  premium,  for  “  no  company  can 
honestly  live  by  a  reduction,  or  on  any  other  basis  of  calcula¬ 
tion  !  ”  Meanwhile  great  extraneous  advantages  are  advertised, 
large  dividends  declared,  scrip  issued,  and  agents  made  rich  by 
the  division  of  the  spoils.  It  is  thus  that,  while  the  true  ob¬ 
ject  of  Life  Insurance  is  urged  as  a  scape-goat,  ulterior  mo¬ 
tives  prevail.  Promises  are  made  to  the  avaricious  that  by 
various  modes  of  insurance,  and  the  payment  therefor  of  large 
sums  of  money,  not  only  will  the  family  protection  be  obtained 
for  nothing,  but  even  a  profit  besides  will  be  made.  These 
and  similar  promises  of  impossible  fulfilment  have  been  made, 
and  money  obtained  under  false  pretences,  which  have  encour¬ 
aged  extravagance  in  the  companies,  and  deceived  the  public. 

A  desire  to  draw  great  sums  of  money  from  the  insured  has 
induced  complicated  and  mysterious  modes  of  computing 
premiums,  which,  while  they  have  a  seeming  of  great  profound¬ 
ness,  are  in  reality  without  any*  foundation  in  truth,  wholly 
controverting  the  proverb  that  “  figures  will  not  lie.” 

We  have  said  in  a  previous  number  that  Life  Insurance 
when  properly  treated  is  not  involved  in  mystery,  but  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  easily  understood. 

That  this  truth  is  recognized  is  illustrated  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  whole  of  that  opening  clause  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  companies  in  the  United  States 
as  the  initiation  of  a  widely  published  advertisement. 

We  are  therefore  encouraged  to  continue  our  elucidations 
with  the  hope  of  abating  existing  evils,  and  eventuating  a 
healthy  system. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  of  one  writer  in  the 
daily  press  who  says  : 

“  The  public  have  been  taught  to  believe,  and  reassured 
over  and  over  again,  that  this  vast  interest  has  a  foundation 
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of  the  absolute  certainty  of  scientific  and  mathematical  cal¬ 
culation,  rigidly  guarded  by  stringent  special  laws,  superin¬ 
tended  by  competent  insurance  executives  selected  by  the 
Legislators  for  their  fitness,  honesty  and  integrity,  whose 
annual  official  reports  but  reaffirm  the  solvency  of  all  com¬ 
panies. 

“  Under  these  circumstances,  the  public  have  paid  in,  for 
safe-keeping  and  economical  management,  their  annual  hard- 
earned  premiums  for  the  protection — to  their  credit  be  it  said 
• — of  loved  ones  dearer  to  them  than  life. 

“  Therefore  we  say  that  anything  unjustly  said  or  published 
that  weakens  this  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  public  ap¬ 
preciation  and  confidence  in  the  benefits  and  ultimate  solvency 
of  any  of  the  life  insurance  companies  is  a  public  wrong  and 
a  stab  at  one  of  the  co-equal  interests  of  the  country,  and  that 
whoever  does  so  should  be  recognized  as  an  enemy  of  human¬ 
ity  and  a  public  slanderer. 

“  The  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  ultimate  solvency  of 
the  life  insurance  companies,  for  perfectly  natural  reasons, 
rests  upon  a  suspicious  and  uneasy  foundation,  unac¬ 
quainted  as  they  are  with  the  science  upon  which  it  is  based, 
or  the  minuthe  of  its  legal  supervision. 

“  The  slightest  assault,  ingeniously  presented,  is  serious  in 
the  extreme,  whether  it  is  applied  to  one  or  all  companies, 
and  when  unjustly  made  is  highly  reprehensible.” 

9 

The  evident  impression  sought  by  this  article  is  that  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  so  far  as  it  exists  in  Life  Insurance 
as  at  present  conducted,  should  not  be  disturbed  by  exciting 
inquiries. 

The  writer  guards  his  expressions  by  the  use  of  the  word 
“  unjustly.”  But  the  tenor  of  the  extract  is  evident :  that 
the  “  public  have  been  taught  to  believe”  the  truth,  that  the 
interests  of  the  public  have  been  “  rigidly  guarded,”  etc.  ;  that 
their  large  payments  have  been  under  “  economical  manage¬ 
ment  ;”  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  “  ultimate  solvency  of 
any  of  the  companies ;”  that  the  methods  are  based  “  upon 
science,”  and  that  the  slightest  assault  “is  serious  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.” 

We  think  differently.  We  believe  that  the  public  has  been 
wrongly  taught.  Life  Insurance,  as  it  has  been  and  is,  has  not 
a  scientific  basis,  or  at  most  only  in  jiart ;  and  vast  sums  of 
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money  have  been  and  are  yearly  paid  without  being  economi¬ 
cally  managed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  insured. 

In  proof  of  this,  reference  may  he  made  to  the  reports  of 
State  officials  on  Life  Insurance  for  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
and  also  to  the  history  of  the  two  Insurance  Conventions  held 
in  New  York. 

We  adduce  the  following  from  the  New  York  State  Super¬ 
intendent’s  Report  just  published  :  “  It  maybe  confidently 

asserted  that  the  storms  through  which  the  business  has  been 
and  is  yet  passing,  is  purifying  the  whole  atmosphere  of  Life 
Insurance,  and  that  shortly,  as  the  principles  upon  which  it 
is  based,  and  the  object  of  its  creation,  come  to  he  more 
thoroughly  and  generally  understood  j  its  bad  features  elimi¬ 
nated,  speculative  dements  discarded ,  and  the  business  prose¬ 
cuted  honestly  and  vigorously,  but  legitimately,  it  will  be 
seen  in  its  true  light  and  justly  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  institutions  of  modern  times.”  The  italics  are  ours. 

The  subject  is  also  receiving  much  attention  abroad  : 

“  There  is  no  reason  why  Life  Insurance  Companies  should 
not  use  judgment  and  discretion  in  reference  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  each  particular  case,  and  adjust  the  premiums 
charged  in  accordance  with  such  circumstances.  This  is  what 
is  done  by  Fire  and  Marine  Companies.  They  modify  their 
terms,  making  them  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  risk.  In  Life  Insurance,  also,  the  liability  incurred  by 
a  company  in  assuming  various  life  risks  which  are  widely 
different  in  their  nature  (as  the  risks  usually  insured  as  sound, 
really  are),  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  correctly  esti¬ 
mated  by  any  fixed  and  inflexible  rule.” — Deutsche  Verriche- 
rungs  Zeitung,  Berlin. 

It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  the  trades’  union  principle  of 
sticking  to  antiquated  tables,  and  general  averages  of  life 
expectations,  regardless  of  time,  place,  or  physical  condition, 
should  cease,  and  that  Life  Insurance  should  be  conducted 
on  the  same  valuation  principle  that  governs  other  insurance. 

A  main  purpose  of  our  article  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Sanitarian,  was  to  advocate  the  necessity  of  rigid  medical 
examination  in  every  case.  We  regret  that  our  purpose  has 
so  far  been  misunderstood,  as  to  have  seemingly  encourage  I 
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a  trades  union  among  physicians,  in  fixing  extortionary  fees 
for  this  service.  Trades’  unions  of  this  kind  are  equally  ob¬ 
jectionable  with  all  others,  and  are  of  a  piece  with  the  stick¬ 
lers  for  the  old  tables.  Companies  which  hold  to  these  may 
deserve  the  combination  of  physicians  who  do  their  examin¬ 
ing,  hut  the  principle  is  certainly  wrong,  and  unworthy  of  the 
Medical  Profession. 

While  we  hold  that  every  Life  Insurance  Company  should 
have  a  thoroughly  competent  chief  of  its  Medical  Department, 
to  vise  and  supervise  the  blanks  filled  by  Agents’  examiners 
from  a  distance,  we  are,  notwithstanding,  very  far  from  ad¬ 
vocating  an  equality  of  importance  and  compensation  of 
medical  examiners,  subject,  as  they  are,  to  varying  circum¬ 
stances  and  emoluments  for  all  other  kinds  of  professional 
service. 

Besides,  Agents’  medical  examiners  perform  mere  clerical 
work,  as  compared  with  the  chief  medical  officer  of  a  com¬ 
pany.  Upon  him  devolve  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
devising  the  whole  plan  of  examination,  as  well  as  seeing  that 
it  is  faithfully  fulfilled  ;  while,  for  others,  the  plan  is  marked 
out.  The  mere  transient  examiner  examines  by  rule,  fills 
the  prepared  blank  clerically,  and  his  fee  should  he  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  charges  which  he  ordinarily  makes  for  similar 
services  to  an  individual — no  more  than  it  would  be  if  the 
applicant  had  the  paying  of  the  fee  instead  of  the  Insurance 
Company  ;  for  out  of  the  applicant  the  fee  ultimately  comes 
any  how.  The  insured  in  Life  Companies  are  not  ordinarily  of 
the  wealthy  portion  of  the  community.  There  is  therefore 
no  good  reason  why  those  who  take  this  means  of  providing 
for  their  families  should  he  made  to  pay  for  it  in  excess  of 
other  professional  services  in  the  same  neighborhood,  or  more 
than  for  the  same  amount  of  professional  services  when  ob¬ 
tained  on  personal  account. 

[More  Anon.~\ 
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Cholera. — According  to  official  reports  there  have  been  of 


deaths  from  this  disease  in  : 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  16  to  30 .  11 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  for  August . .  1 

Evansville,  Ind.,  for  four  weeks  ending  Aug.  24 ... .  9 

Indianapolis,  for  August .  40 

Louisville,  for  week  enging  Aug.  23 .  2 

St.  Louis,  for  week  ending  Aug.  23 .  9 

Wheeling,  for  August .  4 


Other  official  reports  from  various  places  in  the  United 
States  where  it  has  been  reported  by  the  newspapers,  do  not 
mention  it.  Meanwhile  it  is  reported  in  various  ports  in 
France,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany,  whence  it  is  liable  to  he 
transported  to  our  shores  at  any  time  ;  admonishing  us  of  the 
necessity  of  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  sanitary  work,, 
if  we  would  avert  it. 

Yellow  Fever. — Deaths  from  yellow  fever,  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  for  the  week  ending  Aug.  24,  8.  The  first  death  oc¬ 
curred  July  8.  The  case  was  traced  to  the  barque  “Valpa¬ 
raiso,”  from  Havana,  June  16.  She  was  kept  in  quarantine 
ten  days,  “  fumigated,”  and  then  allowed  to  proceed  to  the 
city  ;  subsequent  to  which  time,  up  to  the  date  above  given, 
there  had  been  15  deaths  from  yellow  fever,  and  all  of  them 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  “  Valparaiso’s”  place  of  landing.  The 
disease  is  being  vigorously  followed  up  with  a  prospect  of 
stamping  it  out. 

From  Shreveport  the  newspaper  reports  are  truly  lamen¬ 
table.  The  yellow  fever  is  severely  epi  demic,  and  while  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  physicians  and  nurses,  the  city  is  placed  in 
quarantine  by  the  surrounding  country — all  communication 
with  it,  except  by  telegraph,  virtually  cut  off!  This  state 
of  things,  we  are  constrained  to  believe,  is  exaggerated. 
Most  of  the  people  in  that  section  of  the  country  know  yellow 
fever  to  he  a  non-contagious  disease,  and  while  they  duly  ap- 
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predate  the  danger  of  epidemic  influences,  are  not  likely  to  be 
governed  by  such  utter  heartlessness  as  these  reports  would 
seem  to  represent.  F ew  persons,  howe  ver,  who  have  never 
witnessed  it,  can  have  even  an  approximate  appreciation  of 
the  terrors  of  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever.  Safety  in  flight  is 
the  ruling  passion  of  all  who  are  able  to  get  away ;  hence  the 
sick  and  the  poor  are  left  to  shirk  for  themselves.  Yellow 
fever,  of  all  diseases,  requires  prompt  treatment  and  careful 
nursing.  These  necessities  entail  expenses  ;  but  that  any  com¬ 
munity  should  long  remain  in  want  of  such  relief,  is  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  thought  of.  All  people,  under  such  calami¬ 
ties,  are  our  neighbors. 

Memphis ,  at  latest  dates,  is  also  attacked  by  yellow  fever, 
creating  wide-spread  alarm  ; — and  too  much  flying  before 
cleansing.  While  yellow  fever  requires  a  prevailing  temper¬ 
ature  of  about  80°  F.  for  its  introduction  into  any  place,  it 
also  requires  localizing  causes  of  filth  and  defective  drainage. 
To  abandon  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  dying  in  the  midst  of 
these  causes  is  to  perpetuate  the  fever. 

Brooklyn. — For  Augi;st,  one  death  from  small-pox  ;  for 
the  same  month  last  year,  22.  Mortality  at  maximum  week, 
ending  July  26,  399,  of  which  178  were  diarrhceal,  including 
150  cholera  infantum. 

Each  week  since,  less;  and  week  ending  6th  September,  250 
deaths.  This — 2d  week  of  September — two  cases  of  varioloid 
reported,  the  first  since  6th  August.  A  very  considerable  in¬ 
crease  of  typhoid  fever  reported  this  month. 

The  Sanitary  Code  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Health  has  been 
published,  as  directed  by  law,  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  the 
Health  Department  is  busy  in  inspecting  and  relating  "mat¬ 
ters  and  things  in  violation  of  the  code,  and  nuisances”5 in 
themselves  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  but,  in  the  aggregate, 
of  immense  importance  as  inviting  cholera. 

The  rotten  grain  nuisance  is  removed;  great  improvements 
made  in  the  business  of  the  offal  docks ;  and,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  police,  it  is  becoming  more  troublesome  to  contractors 
and  others  to  deposit  organic  matter  for  filling  in  low  lots. 
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New  York. — The  progress  of  Sanitary  work  for  the  last 
month  is  marked  hy  the  effectual  removal  of  the  Rendering 
and  Fertilizing  Companies,  and  the  speedy  removal  of  offal, 
and  unwholesome  food.  The  magnitude  of  the  field  neces¬ 
sitates  piecemeal  work,  and  the  Board  of  Health  has  shown  a 
wise  discretion  in  attacking  the  strongest  points  first.  The 
tenement  houses  would  seem  to  come  next.  But  there  is 
apparently  some  delay — as  if  to  take  them  in  course  hy  house 
to  house  inspection  for  internal  nuisances,  which  has  just 
heen  instituted,  and  which  thoroughly  kept  up  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  of  great  benefit.  It  should  not  be  limited  to  dwell¬ 
ings,  however,  for,  had  as  the  condition  of  some  of  these  is, 
many  working  places  are  worse  ;  and  particularly  printing 
offices,  binderies,  engraving  establishments,  and  the  like, 
where  sewer  gases  mingled  with  old  accumulations  of  filthy 
debris  offer  inducements  to  the  cholera  of  the  strongest  kind. 
The  removal  of  the  old  market  sheds  has  heen  a  great  gain, 
hut  the  market  places  are  so  accustomed  to  filth,  that  un¬ 
ceasing  work  as  well  as  inspection  is  among  the  absolute 
necessities.  The  benefit  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the 
month  is  practically  shown  hy  the  improved  mortality  sta¬ 
tistics.  The  annual  death  rate  per  1,000  during  the  five 
weeks  ending  : 

Aug.  2,  43.52  ;  Aug.  9,  38.47  ;  Aug.  16,  33.69  ;  Aug.  23, 
32.55  ;  Aug.  30,  31.77.  Of  diarrhoeal  diseases  for  the  corres¬ 
ponding  weeks,  770  ;  564  ;  421  ;  326  ;  353. 

Other  Cities. — Twenty-five  American  cities  that  com¬ 
municate  officially  with  the  Health  Department  of  New 
York  report  no  epidemic  ;  and  at  present  the  cholera  of  the 
Southwest  is  prevailing  fatally  only  in  towns  that  have  no 
permanent  sanitary  police.  In  the  21  principal  cities  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  third  week  of  August,  the  death  rate  was  equal 
to  26  per  1,000  inhabitants  annually.  In  Paris,  the  previous 
week,  the  rate  was  officially  reported  at  24  per  1,000  ;  in 
Brussels,  28  ;  in  Berlin,  38  ;  and  in  Vienna  at  58  per  1,000, 
— the  excess  being  due  to  cholera.  Venice  reports  a  death- 
rate  of  71  per  1,000  ;  Rome,  33  per  1,000,  yearly  rate.  In¬ 
fant  mortality,  in  the  four  cities  last  mentioned,  is  nearly  as 
excessive  as  in  New  York. 
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Editor's  ®able. 

LL.  D.,  on  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  by  Amherst  College. 
A  well  merited  tribute. — Dr.  Allen’s  researches  concerning  the  laws  of  here¬ 
ditary  diseases,  increase  of  population,  etc.,  and  on  the  salutary  effects  of 
Physical  Culture,  distinguish  him  as  a  faithful  worker  in  Sanitary  Science. 

School-houses. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  contributor,  Mr.  Lewis 
W.  Leeds,  110  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been  awarded  the  premium  at 
Vienna,  for  the  best  plan  of  warming  and  ventilating  school-houses. 
Mr.  Leeds’  plan  in  detail  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

Tasteless  Medicines. — Dundas,  Dick  &  Co’s  soft  capsules,  of  cod-liver 
oil,  castor  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  male  fern,  Norwegian  tar,  etc.,  fill  a 
long  wanted  desideratum  in  the  administration  of  useful  medicines,  other¬ 
wise  revolting  to  the  taste. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association. — The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  have  wisely  postponed  the  appointed  time  of  the  adjourned  annual 
meeting  from  the  second  Wednesday  in  September  to  November  lltli ;  and 
changed  the  place  of  meeting  from  Providence  to  New  York,  on  account  of  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  greater  likelihood  of  a  full  representation. 

Correspondents  will  please  indulge  necessary  delay  for  a  short  time. 


look  gJotit;cs. 


Foods.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  F.  B,.  S.,  Inspector  and  Assistant 
Medical  Officer  for  Poor  Law  Purposes  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
etc.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

“  Coffee  has  been  said  to  lessen  metamorphosis  of  the  animal  tissues,  because 
the  emission  of  urea  was  lessened  ;  but  this  implies  that  urea  is  a  measure  of 
tissue  change,  which  cannot  now  be  supported  by  facts.  This  introduces  one 
of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  the  day,  in  which  my  own  researches 
have  led  the  way  by  showing  that  the  emission  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs 
is  the  true  measure  of  muscular  exertion”  (p.  367). 

Upon  the  doctrine  avowed  in  this  quotation  depends  much  of  the  value  of 
the  deductions  drawn  by  the  author,  and  liberally  illustrated  by  diagrams 
throughout  this  interesting  work.  Whether  future  investigations  will  justify 
the  exclusion  of  the  skin,  bowels,  and  kidneys,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  as 
of  no  importance  in  the  emission  of  carbon,  and  accept  the  lungs  alone  as  all- 
sufficient,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  done,  may  perhaps  admit  of  question.  He  has  at 
any  rate  fortified  himself  by  great  industry  and  extensive  research.  Out  of 
an  immense  amount  of  turbid  waters  he  has  fished  out  every  thing  of  value, 
and  in  such  wise  incorporated  it  with  his  own  and  other  scientific  truths 
as  to  constitute  a  new  measure  of  great  value. 
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The  protean  theory,  which  has  so  long  obtained,  is  cast  to  the  winds,  and 
instead,  almost  implicit  reliance  placed  upon  the  equivalents  of  nitrogen.  In 
this  relation  the  bone  question  is  revived  again  into  an  importance  scarcely 
less  than  that  of  flesh. 

On  Meats  the  author  is  equally  exhaustive — indeed,  he  is  exhaustive  on 
every  thing  connected  with  his  subject.  But  under  this  head  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  work  upon,  and  this  portion  of  his  work  is  commendable  in  the 
highest  degree,  especially  the  sections  on  pork,  bacon,  offal,  black  pudding, 
and  blood.  Of  the  Extracts  of  Meat,  “  in  general  terms,”  they  consist  of  “  the 
flavoring  matters  and  the  salts  of  meat,  leaving  out  all  that  is  popularly  re¬ 
garded  as  nutritious,”  and  are  apparently,  in  the  judgment  of  the  author, 
of  less  value  than  bones . 

“  The  bran  of  wheat  is  of  value  in  the  nourishment  of  both  man  and  the 
inferior  animals,  and  its  real  merits  are  better  appreciated  now  than  at  any 
previous  period.  The  outside  layer  or  coarse  bran  is  the  least  nutritious ; 
and  as  the  exterior  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  silica,  it  |is  so  far  indigestible, 
and  remains  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  bowels,  setting  up  irritation  and 
diarrhoea.”  Dr.  Smith  points  out  that  such  irritation  of  the  bowels  will 
probably  carry  away  other  nutritive  material,  and  rather  lessen  than  increase 
nutrition. 

“  On  Alcohols,”  the  author  quotes  from  and  re-avows  the  views  he  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  paper  published  in  the  “Philosophical  Transactions”  for  1859  ;  and 
the  views  of  Dr.  B.  VV.  Richardson,  published  in  the  “  Popular  Science  Review  ’ 
for  April,  1872.  “  The  evidence  is  all  perfect  that  alcohol  gives  no  potential 

power  to  brain  or  muscle.  During  the  first  stage  of  its  action  it  may  enable 
a  wearied  or  feeble  organization  to  do  brisk  work  for  a  short  time ;  it  may 
make  the  mind  briefly  brilliant ;  it  may  excite  muscle  to  quick  action  ;  but 
it  does  nothing  at  its  own  cost,  fills  up  nothing  that  it  has  destroyed,  as  it 
leads  to  destruction.  A  fire  makes  a  brilliant  sight,  but  it  leaves  a  deso¬ 
lation  ;  and  thus  with  alcohol.” 

Space  will  not  permit  our  following  this  deeply  interesting  and  instructive 
book  further.  We  commend  it  most  heartily  to  every  one  of  our  readers,  as 
the  most  valuable  book  on  the  subject  of  foods  in  the  English  language.. 

The  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Disease:  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Nursing 
and  Home  Treatment  of  the  Sick.  By  Geo.  H.  Napheys,  A.  M.,  M.  D.> 
one  of  the  Editors  of  the  “  Half  Yearly  Compendium  of  the  Medical 
Sciences;  ”  of  the  “  Physician’s  Annual ;  ”  late  Chief  of  Medical  Clinic  of 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  etc.,  etc.  Springfield :  W.  J.  Holland  &  Co. 

“  The  care  of  health,  the  rules  for  skilful  nursing,  the  prevention  of  disease, 
and  its  treatment  hy  simple  methods ,  are  the  author’s  chief  themes.” 

For  books  on  Domestic  Medicine  generally,  we  confess  to  a  hearty  dislike. 
They  are  usually  by  pretentious  authors,  who  themselves  are  wanting  in  the 
information  they  profess  to  impart ;  and  altogether  dangerous  things  to  have 
about  the  house,  as  being  much  more  likely  to  contribute  to  sickness  than  to 
health ;  to  kill  than  to  cure.  We  have  carefully  examined  the  work  under 
consideration  with  these  convictions,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  not  a  book  on  domestic  medicine  at  all.  It  has  in  it  very  little  indeed  about 
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medicine,  but  a  good  deal  of  sound  knowledge  about  how  to  avoid  medicine — 
how  to  keep  well. 

It  consists  of  three  parts  :  The  Principles  of  Hygiene,  %The  Nursing  of  the 
Sick,  and  Diseases  and  their  Cure. 

The  treatment  advocated  for  the  most  part  consists  in  the  application  of 
good  hygiene,  and  instruction  on  the  necessity  of  timely  treatment  by  an 
educated  physician. 

We  commend  this  book  for  the  large  amount  of  practical  information  it 
contains  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects  pertaining  to  man’s  temporal 
welfare — the  preservation  of  health. 

Ozone  and  Antozone  :  Their  History  and  Nature.  When,  where,  why,  how, 
is  ozone  observed  in  the  atmosphere  ?  By  Cornelius  B.  Fox,  M.  D. 
Edin.,  Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  London ;  Fellow  of 
the  British  Meteorological  Society;  Fellow  of  the  Obstetrical  Society; 
Member  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society,  etc.  London  :  J.  &  A. 
Churchill.  1873. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  books  of  recent  years.  Ozone  has  been 
professedly  known  for  about  a  lifetime,  but  notwithstanding,  so  little  has 
been  known  in  regard  to  it,  that  practically  the  knowledge  has  been  of  no 
use. 

Dr.  Fox,  having  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  that  has  been  written  on 
Ozone,  and  of  the  still  less  known  Antozone,  has  applied  his  knowledge  to  the 
investigation  of  the  relation  of  both  to  health.  The  various  theories  hitherto 
held  in  regard  to  Ozone  are  intelligently  epitomized,  and  followed  by  clear 
and  concise  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  nature,  and  relations  to  oxygen  and 
the  atmosphere,  positive  and  negative. 

What  is  Antozone  ?  is  the  subject  of  a  special  chapter,  and  its  antithetical 
nature  to  that  of  Ozone  discussed.  The  great  object  of  Ozone  in  its  relation 
to  health  and  disease  is  considered  in  detail,  and  in  particular  to  epidemics  of 
cholera,  and  choleraic  diarrhoea,  during  which  ozonometrical  observations  have 
been  made.  The  reputed  connection  between  influenza  and  atmospheric  Ozone, 
is  also  carefully  examined.  We  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  careful  perusal 
of  all  persons  interested  in,  or  in  any  way  connected  with,  the  administration 
of  the  public  health,  as  a  work  elucidating  facts  in  regard  to  atmospheric 
influences  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  not,  to  our  knowledge,  elsewhere 
accessible. 

Wohler's  Outlines  of  Organic  Chemistry.  By  Rudolph  Fittig,  Ph.  D. 
Translated  from  the  Eighth  German  Edition  by  Ira  Remsen,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
Philadelphia:  H.  C.  Lea,  1873. 

The  excellence  of  this  book  is  attested  by  the  Eighth  Edition.  It  is  designed 
.as  a  book  of  reference  for  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  organic  chemistry. 
But  it  is  much  more  than  that.  The  student  in  this  branch  of  chemical  study 
will  learn  from  it  to  apply  the  rules  of  classification  to  a  much  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  compounds  than  he  can  from  any  other  source  we  know  of.  Both  as  a 
book  of  general  reference  and  for  systematic  study,  it  is  the  best  book  on 
organic  chemistry  that  has  fallen  under  our  observation ;  it  is,  indeed,  com¬ 
plete  in  the  branch  of  science  treated  of. 
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Adventures  in  the  Wilderness;  or,  Camp-life  in  the  Adirondacks.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  H.  Murray.  With  Illustrations.  Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.  1873.  # 

This  is  an  interesting  manual  and  guide-book  to  one  of  the  most 
delightful  regions  in  America.  It  is  an  introduction  and  guide,  not  only 
in  the  ways  of  the  Wilderness,  but  to  its  enjoyment.  While  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  itself,  for  beauty  of  scenery,  boating,  fishing,  and  hunting,  and  that  most, 
desirable  of  all  game,  recuperation,  is  peerless. 

The  Tour  of  the  World  in  80  Days.  By  Jules  Verne.  Boston:  James  R.. 
Osgood  &  Co.  1873. 

A  very  interesting  romantic  history  of  how  a  phlegmatic  Englishman 
made  a  tour  of  the  world  :  rescued  a  rajah  widow  from  her  funeral  pyre,  sub¬ 
sequently  received  and  yielded  to  her  proposal  of  marriage;  overcame  a  hand 
of  Sioux  robbers ;  knocked  down  a  detective  and  won  a  wager  of  £20,000,  all 
within  80  days  !  Moral :  Difficulties  surmounted. 

Superstition  and  Force.  Essays  on  the  Wager  of  Law — the  Wager  of 
Battle — the  Ordeal — Torture.  By  Henry  C.  Lea.  Second  Edition. 
Philadelphia :  Henry  C.  Lea,  1870. 

This  work  consists  of  essays  on  certain  phases  of  human  society  and  progress, 
in  such  wise  grouped  together  as  to  make  it  not  only  a  useful  book  of  reference 
to  the  student  of  history,  but  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  manners  and  customs  common  to  almost  all  nations  and 
peoples. 

Digestion  and  Dyspepsia.  By  R.  T.  Trall,  M.D.,  Author,  etc.  New  York: 
S.  R.  Wells.  1873. 

A  summary  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  data,  collected  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  nature,  causes,  complications,  and  proper  treatment  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs.  And  the  author  adds :  “  I  have  not  in  any  case  administered 
medicine,  but  have  relied  exclusively  on  hygienic  agencies  as  remedial  re¬ 
sources.”  A  course  of  treatment  most  commendable,  and  fruitful  in  the  best 
results. 

Notes  on  the  Origin,  Nature,  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Asiatic  Cholera. 
New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand,  18G7. 

On  the  Origin  and  Travels  of  Asiatic  Cholera.  From  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal,  Aug.,  1871.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

On  the  Cholera  of  the  Southwest.  1873.  From  the  Sanitarian,  Sept.,  1873. 
New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  By  John  C.  Peters,  M.D. 

Dr.  Peters’  unpretending  monograph  of  1867  is  replete  with  interesting 
facts,  collected  with  great  care,  and  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  study  at  the 
present  time.  The  facts  presented  by  Dr.  Peters  in  1867  in  regard  to  the 
cause  of  cholera  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  disseminated,  are  verified  and 
strengthened  by  his  more  recent  researches  and  observations ;  and,  from  the 
whole,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are  that  the  only  successful  treatment  of 
cholera  consists  in  prevention,  and  stamping  out,  and  not  in  medication. 
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Infant  Diet.  A  Paper  read  before  the  Public  Health  Association  of  New 

York.  By  A.  Jacobi,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children, 

etc.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  is  a  paper  on  the  superiority  of  healthy  mothers’  milk  to  all  other 
foods  for  infants  ;  and  the  best  substitutes  and  means  of  preparing  and  using 
them  where  healthy  mothers’  milk  is  not  obtainable. 

The  rule  “  I.  About  Nursing  Babies,”  however,  is  in  our  judgment  danger¬ 
ous.  “  Overfeeding  ”  of  babies  artificially  fed,  involving  as  it  does  improper 
food,  often  “  does  more  harm  than  anything  else.”  But  overnursirig  by 
a  healthy  mother  very  rarely  does  harm.  Harm  may  arise  from  nursing  at 
an  improper  time,  of  fatigue,  passion,  and  the  like,  and  the  infant  may  be 
made  sick  thereby ;  but  the  natural  instinct  of  a  healthy  mother’s  infant  is  a 
safer  guide  than  this  rule.  While  the  “  few  drops  of  whiskey  ”  to  quench  the 
thirst  or  remedy  the  hot  weather,  is  fraught  with  more  danger  than  no  direc¬ 
tions  at  all.  Excepting  this  rule,  the  pamphlet  is  a  valuable  one. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

74th  Annual  Session.  Baltimore.  1873. 

After  the  ordinary  routine  business  the  work  of  the  session  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  reports  from  sections,  the  first  from  that  on  Materia  Medica : 
On  “  Paracentesis  of  the  Thorax  and  Dieulafoy’s  Aspirateur,”  by  Professor 
Samuel  C.  Chew.  After  a  rapid  glance  at  the  history  of  the  operation,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Chew  upholds  it  as  in  many  cases  the  best  practice. 

Professor  A.  B.  Arnold’s  paper  from  the  Section  on  Psychology  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  on  the  “  Theoi'y  of  Contagion,”  is  characterized  by  unusual 
clearness  and  conciseness,  giving  in  brief  space  pretty  much  all  that  is  known 
upon  the  subject,  and  wisely  omitting  redundant  theories. 

The  Construction  and  Ventilation  of  Hospitals,  by  Oscar  J.  Cosker,  M.D., 
Medical  Superintendent  of  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Baltimore,  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  paper  on  a  most  important  subject,  ably  handled. 

Anaesthetics  in  Midwifery  (being  the  subject  of  the  Annual  Oration),  by 
Thomas  S.  Latimer,  M.  D.,  forcibly  defends  their  use  “  on  the  ground 
that  the  dangers  from  which  they  give  exemption  are  at  least  the  full  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  dangers  incident  to  them,  and  that  their  gain  is  in  freedom  from 
suffering.’’  The  other  important  reports  and  papers  are  On  Practice  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Obstetrics.  By  John  Morris,  M.  D.  Report  of  Cases  Treated  by  Elec¬ 
tricity.  By  J.  J.  Caldwell,  M.D.  Softening  of  the  Brain.  By  H.  R.  Now¬ 
ell,  M.  D.  And  the  Report  on  Making  of  both  lids  to  the  left  eye  from  Con¬ 
tiguous  Skin.  By  J.  J.  Chisholm,  M.  D. ,  Professor  of  Eye  and  Ear  Diseases, 
etc. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  1872. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Lazzell  opened  the  proceedings  by  an  able  address  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Society,  its  anticipated  influence  upon  the  community  generally, 
and  ultimate  usefulness  to  the  State. 

Dr.  B.  Roemer’s  Report  on  the  Meteorology  and  Epidemic  Diseases  in  the 
Kanawha  Valley,  is  full  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  situation  to  which  it  applies,  but  generally  for  its  differential  relations 
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to  other  places.  Dr.  Roemer  also  gives  an  interesting  report  on  Mono-bromide 
of  Camph  . 

Sudden  Death  in  Puerperal  Convulsions ,  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Jepson,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  practical  paper,  worthy  of  extended  circulation. 

A  Synopsis  of  Insanity ,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Kunst,  is  too  brief  a  paper  for  any 
justice  to  so  large  a  subject. 

Parkersburg  Mineral  Wells,  and  Specific  Contagion  of  one  form  of  Puerperal 
Fever,  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Safford,  are  both  good  papers. 

Suggestions  on  the  Relations  of  Drainage  to  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Meri¬ 
den,  Conn.,  addressed  to  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council,  by  B.  H.  Catlin, 
M.  D.,  is  a  timely  condensation  of  much  information  on  an  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  subject,  applied  to  Meriden,  a  city  of  about  nine  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants,  living  in  habitual  exposure  to  undrained  swamps,  foul  drains,  and 
neglected  privies. 

Memorial  of  the  American  Medical  Association  with  regard  to  the  Rank  of  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  comprising  the  draft  of  a  Bill  for  pres¬ 
entation  at  the  next  Session  of  Congress,  “  To  Increase  the  Efficiency  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army."  From  Dr.  T.  M.  Toner,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  memorial  is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  not  only  of  all  medical 
men,  but  of  every  citizen  who  has  any  appreciation  of  honor  and  justice.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  it  again  hereafter. 

Psoriasis :  Its  Etiology,  relation  to  Rheumatic  disease  and  the  rationale  of  a 
cognate  treatment.  By  F.  Le  Roy  Satteri.ee,  M.D.,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  etc.  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Sypholo- 
graphy  and  Dermatology ,  July,  1873. 

A  paper  of  much  research  and  practical  information. 

Infant  Feeding,  and  its  Relations  to  Infant  Mortality.  Reprinted  from  the 
New  York  Medical  Review,  J uly,  1873,  by  the  Editor. 

For  the  most  part  a  criticism  on  Dr.  Jacobi’s  paper  above  noticed,  and  a 
forcibly  avowed  preference  for  the  Rules  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  the  Management  of  Infants  during  the  Hot  Season  ( Philadelphia 
Medial  Times,  June  21st,  1873),  which,  with  the  exception  we  have  taken  to 
Dr.  Jacobi's  paper,  are  in  the  main  of  the  same  purport. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Utica,  N.Y.,  for  the  year  1872. 

This  is  a  lucid  report  of  the  practical  workings  of  one  of  the  best  conducted 
institutions  of  the  State.  The  Superintendent’s  long  prosecuted  desire  of  the 
establishment  of  systematic  pathological  investigations  in  this  institution  has 
at  length  been  most  auspiciously  begun  by  the  procurement  of  the  necessary  in¬ 
struments  and  able  assistants.  With  Dr.  Gray,  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 
various  other  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  insane  throughout  the 
country  may,  in  like  manner,  be  speedily  provided ;  and  that  ere  long  this 
disease,  insanity,  will  cease  to  be  an  opprobrium  to  the  medical  profession. 


